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the things they say! 


Everybody keeps talking about increasing production — but how are we going to do it, 
if we don’t have more people in our factories? 


We'll all have to work more efficiently — managements included. 





I’ve heard that one before. Most of us work hard enough as it 1s. 


I didn’t say harder —I said more efficiently. We’ve got to learn to cut out all forms of 





waste in the way we use our machines and materials. Most important of all, 


we’ve got to stop wasting human effort. 





And how’s that done? 
By studying the way we work in our factories and offices. 
By raising our productivity, in fact. 


And are we actually raising it now? 





Certainly. The national average is going up at the rate of 3% each year. 





Is that the best we can do? 





Not if the more progressive firms are any criterion. In I.C.I., for 
example, since the war productivity has been increasing, on the average, 


at nearly three times the national rate. 
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A REFORMING BUDGET 


opportunity to introduce the first completely adequate 

Budget since the end of the war. It must be a Budget 
which, for the following twelve months, dominates economic 
affairs. It need not be spectacular, it should, perhaps, be dull 
and technical. But it must be competent. Mr. Thorneycroft 
will not find this an easy task, since there is no tradition of 
good financial management at the Treasury to help him. We 
are still trying to repair the damage that has been done by 
bad debt management, bad economic forecasting, and bad 
budgetary advice in recent years. We cannot survive any 
further clumsiness or dizzy brinkmanship by our economic 
controllers. Fortunately this year brings us an excellent 
chance to return to the sombre tasks of restoring Britain’s 
international economic standing and improving the efficiency 
of British industry. Two years of squeezing credit has also 
squeezed most of the inflationary pressure out of the system. 
Investment and exports have increased, spending and lending 
have stabilised. Savings have responded to the somewhat less 
than full-blooded encouragement offered in the last Budget. 
All this was exactly what was wanted. By next April, unless 
industrial unrest or international upheaval upsets the 
economy, the Chancellor may well feel that he has a good 


deal of room to manceuvre. 
7 * * 


j N a little over two months Mr. Thorneycroft will have the 


It is to be hoped that he will take it, particularly in the sense 
of moving away from the conventional framework of postwar 
Budgets. Budget-making these days has become a curiously 
ponderous exercise in comparing a number of hypothetical 
figures with each other in order to produce an estimate which 
in fact never turns out to be achieved. First the Chancellor 
is presented with the Treasury’s guess about the inflationary- 
deflationary gap or balance for the coming year (Gladstone 
simply referred to it as the state of trade). Next there is a 
guess about what the deficit or surplus in the next Budget 
will be on the basis of the new demands from the departments 
for money, but keeping the old taxes. The Chancellor then 
puts all this together, and thinks about what changes he ought 
to introduce to make the Budget ‘fit’ the economic circum- 
stances. This is all immensely impressive, except that the 
figures always turn out to be wrong. Official economic horo- 
scopes seldom show evidence of prophetic gifts. And the 
difference between the actual and anticipated overall balance 
or imbalance in the Budget is usually remarkable. Sir Stafford 
Cripps once came off £200 million better than expected, and 
Mr. Gaitskell £450 million. Mr. Butler’s luck was mixed. He 
twice improved on his targets, but once fell short by £350 
million. The margin of error in each case would more than 
cover a cut of Is. in the standard rate of income tax. 





In short, the best-laid plans can go awry, and though we 
shall certainly go through this exercise again this year, there 
is no need to take it too seriously. At present it looks as if the 
forces of expansion are still strong. Industrial managements 
remain confident, and the public’s spending is already show- 
ing signs of picking up. But by next autumn and winter the 
state of trade may look quite different. Mr. Thorneycroft 
would do well, therefore, to adopt a more practical approach 
to next year’s taxes. There are a number of reforms which 
are long overdue, and which ought to be introduced now 
whatever the inflationary-deflationary gap looks like. These 
are the abolition of the profits tax, the raising of the lower 
limit of surtax, and the recasting of taxation of overseas 
trading concerns. An overwhelming case exists for each one 
of these reforms. Without some change in taxation of over- 
seas trading corporations, the trek of shipping and mining 
companies away from this country will go on until there are 
none left. Without a change in surtax the emigration of scien- 
tists, technicians, development engineers and professional 
people will go on until we have seriously weakened our com- 
petitive position. And if greater industrial investment is an 
accepted aim of Government policy, there is no sense in 
taxing ploughed-back profits as at present. There is no de- 
fence of the profits tax, and the least that should be done in 
the next Budget, if the Government lacks the political courage 
to abolish it, is to reduce it to a flat rate of 10 per cent. 

Certainly it would make nonsense to reintroduce investment 
allowances or increase initial allowances and yet retain the 
profits tax. The case for these changes is that they would each 
lead to an increase in output. Wherever it can be shown that 
taxes are penalising incentive or restricting output, then a 
case for reform exists quite independently of what the Treas- 
ury may think about the balance of the economy in the 
coming year. 

7 * * 

Having done all this, the Chancellor could then look round 
and see what else might be added to his Budget. The great 
temptation, of course, will be to allow a general rise in con- 
sumption. It is easy to make out a case for this. Cuts in 
defence spending will release some resources for civilian pro- 
duction this year. But the threat to the export trade of releasing 
fresh purchasing power into the home market remains. More- 
over, the first aim must be to build up the central reserves to 
twice their present size. If, however, the Chancellor were to 
take up the suggestion, which has already been made, that the 
social security contributions should be increased to relieve 
the burden on the Exchequer of the steep rise in the cost of 
the services, then this danger might be averted. It is not 
unreasonable to expect the public to pay more for the health 
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service, as it now costs a third more than it did 
six years ago, though the contributions have re- 
mained fixed, and now pay for less than a tenth 
of the cost of the service. It would be interesting 
to discover how anxious the public would be to 
retain the existing system of national health facili- 
ties if it began to realise, even slightly, how much, 
in fact, it was paying for them. The public cannot 
expect to consume more indirectly through the 
social services and to have more money to 
spend in the shops as well. A year of sober finance 
and steady progress towards building up the re- 
serves and strengthening sterling—to put its value 
beyond question for a number of years, as the 
Governor of the Bank of England said this week 
—is what is needed. If the Budget manages to 
take over from monetary policy some of the re- 
sponsibility for these tasks Mr. Thornevcroft will 
have done well. 


Israel’s Right 


s Israel’s demand for guarantees before with- 

drawing from Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba is 
one of those rare cases in international affairs 
when right is all on one side, it is disappointing 
to find almost all the governments of the 
world on the other side. There has been a 
good deal of talk about coming to ‘equity with 
clean hands’ and ‘not gaining rewards from 
aggression.’ But the UN is anything but a court 
of equity (Mr. Hammarskjéld’s attitude might 
be described as one of barren legalism were there 
not some doubt as to its legality); and if a state 
of war exists (as Egypt has always maintained), 
there can be no aggression. If Egypt intends to 
resume belligerent acts in the Gulf of Aqaba and 
from Gaza, Israel would obviously be unwise to 
withdraw. If, on the other hand, Egypt thinks the 
war is Over, there can be no harm in asking her 
to say so. In demanding guarantees Israel not 
only has right on her side, she has might as well. 
It is a bizarre situation whereby the victor is 
thought to be unreasonable in refusing to with- 
draw from the territory of the vanquished before 
the vanquished has agreed to live in peace. 

The policy of the United States, as Mr. Rovere 
points out, is hard to understand. In the UN she 
seems to be behaving more like a party whip than 
a party leader; to be intent on preserving a major- 
ity rather than on concocting a sensible and 
coherent policy. 

The behaviour of the British Government is 
even more puzzling and its votes in the UN on this 
point have been contemptible. Public opinion 
in this country (as in America) seems now to be 
pushing the Government in a more honourable 
direction, but Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s remarks on 
Monday, though an improvement, left much to 
be desired. An unequivocal declaration that this 
country will not join in sanctions against Israel 
and unequivocal support for Israel’s refusal to 
withdraw until she has received guarantees, 
would do far more to demonstrate that Britain is 
not a satellite of America than any number of 
Ministerial protestations of this truth. 


Maine Road Intelligence 
VIOLLET opened the scoring some seven minutes 
before half-time.—Manchester Guardian, February 7. 


Four minutes befgre the interval . . . Viollet crashed 
the ball home.— Manchester Guardian, February 7 
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India to the Polls 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HE most remarkable thing about the forth- 
§ Bet contest is the apparent absence of any 
serious struggle for power. There is little sign of a 
marked swing against the Congress Party (al- 
though it has now been in office for ten years), still 
less of the formation of a political group or groups 
ready and willing to replace it. Although the 
party is freely, and even fiercely, attacked by 
sectional opinion on particular aspects of its 
foreign and domestic policy, there is no symptom 
as yet of the emergence of any widely supported 
alternatives to the programmes which it has 
adopted. This, no doubt, is partly due to the 
success at home of the first Five Year Plan 
—particularly in the marked easing of the food 
situation, and in the gradual gearing of the great 
new development projects into the economy of 
the country; and partly to the prestige abroad 
which India today enjoys under Mr. Nehru’s 
conspicuously able direction. 


Moreover, the critics themselves are far from 
united; they do not voice the views of any 
organised opposition. Politically they are drawn 
for the most part from sections on the extreme 
Left, like the Communists and fellow-travelling 
Socialists; and from the extreme Right, like the 
various highly conservative, communally minded 
bodies which still hanker after a polity which 
is avowedly Hindu in outward form as well as 
in patterns of behaviour. They are bound 
together only by a common dislike of the Con- 
gress Party; but, in the almost unthinkable 
contingency of their displacing it, they could 
provide no alternative government. 

On the economic front, the opposition to the 
Congress Party’s policy is stronger; for there, 
the economic planning to which the present 
Government is committed, with a ‘Socialist State’ 
as its avowed aim, is being attacked on two sides. 
Its most formidable critics are the business com- 
munity, who view with dismay the gradual 
encroachment, as they regard it, of the activities 
of the State upon the sphere of private enterprise. 
In the first Five Year Plan, with its emphasis 
upon agricultural development, the State and 
private enterprise were allotted approximately 
equal shares in the programme. But in the second 
Five Year Plan the State’s share has increased 
to almost two-thirds; with the result that 
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businessmen are complaining that private enter. 
prise is being restricted to a point at which 
capital accumulation, such as India badly needs, 
will be seriously hampered. 

The other group of critics of Congress policy 
upon the economic front are those who hold 
firmly to Gandhian principles. These principles 
have So great a sentimental appeal, touching ag 
they do something very deep-seated in the 
Indian mind, that even the people who disagree 
with them rarely venture to voice their criticisms, 
There is still no surer road to influence with the 
average voter, particularly in the rural districts, 
than to appeal to the Mahatima’s gospel of handj- 
crafts, of the self-sufficient village, and of the 
virtues of the traditional way of life of which 
the spinning wheel and the bullock-cart are the 
symbols. The Congress President himself, when 
he recently expressed his preference for the old. 
fashioned hand-pressed sesamum oil as a cook- 
ing medium, over the scientifically manufactured 
and hygienically packed vegetable oils now on 
the Indian market, struck a note which appealed 
more widely to the masses than many of the 
spectacular achievements of the first Five Year 
Plan. 

Yet, however deeply the business community 
and the present-day champions of the Gandhi 
tradition may object to some aspects of Congress 
policy from their differing standpoints, neither 
the one nor the other has the slightest desire to 
displace the Congress Party from power. All 
each wants is that the Congress Party—and par- 
ticularly Mr. Nehru—should pay a little more 
regard to its view. Both, in fact, are bound to 
the party by the closest possible links. The 
business community has always supplied—and 
indeed still supplies—the fighting fund which 
maintains the efficient and elaborate party 
machine; and this community regards the party, 
with all its shortcomings from the businessman's 
point of view, as the best insurance against 
Communism and confiscatory legislation. On the 
other hand the faithful Gandhists, while they 
lament what they regard as the present tendency 
of the Congress Party to flirt with the Mammon 
of Unrighteousness in the shape of large-scale 
industrialisation, still regard the Congress Party, 
with its emphasis upon homespun, its reliance 
upon the village vote, and, above all, with its 
loyal devotion to Mr. Nehru, as the only true 
political heir of the Mahatma. 

Mr. Nehru’s overwhelming influence over the 
affection and the imagination of his countrymen 
has never been more triumphantly apparent. 
Among the masses of the electorate, he has few 
who are not swayed by his personality and by 
his achievements. To them he is the personal 
embodiment of the New India, with its hopes 
for the future. Among the intellectuals, it is true, 
there are many who differ from him; but his 
most formidable critics are also among his most 
convinced supporters. 

. Since a Congress Party nomination almost 
guarantees successful candidature, there has been 
much manceuvring for a ‘ticket.’ In every Stale 
the local electoral committee is besieged by 
aspirants. Inevitably there is some jobbery: and 
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many complaints have been voiced by unsuccess- 
ful candidates who conceive that their claims 
have been overridden by ‘influence,’ by caste- 
affiliations, or even by bribery. The Congress 
Party is taking the opportunity to effect a 
thorough purge in its own ranks; ‘to tighten up 
party discipline (which in some States has lately 
shown signs of considerable laxity); and to 
impress upon the rank and file the responsibilities 
which membership carries. In the course of this 
house-cle-ning, many who have held positions 
of importance find themselves swept aside; 
indeed, only 239 sitting MPs in the Central House 
of the People have been renominated out of a 
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former Congress representation of more than 
400. 
The press is full of complaints by discarded 
Ministers in the States, and by former MPs who 
have now been relegated to the scrap-heap. But 
the purge is salutary, and the party leaders are 
to be commended for undertaking it. Doubtless 
they can afford to do so, for the fact is, to judge 
even from the alignment of forces before the 
present eiection, that so long as the Congress 
Party maintains the efficiency of its nation-wide 
party machine, and enjoys the leadership of Mr. 
Nehru, it need fear no serious competition for 
power in India. 


Relaxing the Standards 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ne Senate committees that have been 
ircuining our policy and lack of policy in 
the Middle East have begun closed hearings, and 
it may be some while before the public is given 
any more illumination on these questions. As 
things stand at the moment, the ‘Eisenhower 
doctrine’ is, as it has been from the start, a most 
puzzling affair. Since the military aspects of it 
are conceded on every hand to have little bear- 
ing on the present dangers in the area, why is 
the President so eager to have Congress endorse 
it right away? For that matter, why was it ever 
considered necessary to ask Congress to authorise 
his use of powers which were clearly his from 
the start and required no authorisation? How 
does the administration plan to use the money it 
says it wishes to spend in the Middle East? What 
does the administration mean, in terms of simple 
geography, when it speaks of the Middle East? 
Even this simple question it has failed to answer. 
One can, to be sure, work one’s way toward 
some of the answers by conjecture. If the 
administration has failed to advance a military 
policy that does deal with the present realities 
in the Middle East, this, surely, is because it does 
not care to have such a policy. In the Middle 
East, as in the Far East, the administration wishes 
to avoid engagement ds far as that is possible 
and to limit the engagements it cannot avoid. In 
his statements during the 1956 campaign, the 
President had gone so far in disengagement that 
he was rendering our diplomacy powerless. It 
is reasonable to suppose that at some point Mr. 
Dulles told the President that he, Mr. Dulles, 
could accomplish nothing for the United States 
80 long as Mr. Eisenhower went on talking about 
what We were not going to do in the Middle East. 
It was necessary, the Secretary must have pointed 
out, to advise the Soviets and the rest of the world 
that they could not assume there were no 
circumstances in which the United States would 
act. The Eisenhower doctrine is that advice. It 
commits us to act in the most remote and 
extreme of contingencies, yet at the same time to 
leave open the possibility of action in less remote 
ones. The United States would fight if the Soviet 
Union violated any national boundaries in the 
Middle East. It might act if a country dominated 
by the Soviet Union committed aggression. 
Everyone knows that it is most improbable that 
the Russians would send their own armies across 
the southern frontiers—just as everyone knew, a 





New York 
couple of years ago, that the Chinese were most 
unlikely to launch a direct attack on Formosa. It 
is characteristic, and possibly even wise, of the 
administration to promise bold prosecution of a 
war that is fairly certain not to occur. It is also 
characteristic of it to create uncertainty about 





what it will do in wars that are more or less 
likely. An Egyptian or Syrian military adventure 
has the same cloudy status in the Eisenhower 
doctrine that an attack from the Chinese main- 
land on Quemoy or the Matsus had in the Far 
Eastern doctrine the President promulgated in 
1955. 

Does the President himself reason in these 
terms? It would be absurd to say with any 
certainty that he does. But there has been a 
pattern in the administration’s behaviour, and the 
Eisenhower doctrine, in its military aspects, fits 
neatly into it. The President had no more need 
for Public Law 4 of 1955—which was the legisla- 
tive vehicle of the Asian version of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine—than he has for the Con- 
gressional approval he is about to get for his 
exercise of powers in the Middle East. Being the 
sort of President he is, though, he requires Con- 
gressional support. A President like Roosevelt 
or Truman would have proclaimed the doctrine 
and let it go at that—knowing that the world 
would be sufficiently impressed with his word. 
But Mr. Eisenhower has made such a big thing 
of being the spokesman for a united America that 
he can proclaim nothing in his own name and 
on his own responsibility; he cannot act, or even 
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speak, without Congressional encouragement. 

Time after time, in these past several weeks, 
the administration has failed to explain its 
request for authorisation to make huge expendi- 
tures in the Middle East. From this failure two 
things may be-inferred. One is that it does not 
itself know how $200,000,000 may advan- 
tageously be spent. The other is that it does know, 
but that its plans are shameful ones. 

There is probably merit in both inferences. The 
$200,000,000 Mr. Dulles says he wants to use is 
already on hand. It would not be on hand if we 
had had sound programmes for economic aid 
in the Middle East. Of all the money allotted for 
the area since 1951, according to a recent report, 
‘fifty-six per cent. . . . is still in the Treasury.’ It 
has simply been impossible to find sound projects 
—sound enough, that is, to be accepted and 
approved by Congress—to finance in the Middle 
East. No doubt the administration wants sound 
projects rather than unsound ones, but its effort 
to get permission to spend money now without 
having to account too closely to Congress sug- 
gests that it wishes to relax its standards a bit— 
quite a good bit, one may assume, after following 
the negotiations of the past few days with the 
Saudi Arabians. 


A Letter to an Editor 


By PAUL BARING 

Nicosia 
HERE are more people in Cyprus than Mr. 
Foley surprised by the Administrative 
Secretary's letter threatening to close down the 
Times of Cyprus because it had published articles 
likely to promote ill-will between Greeks and 
Turks. For the last two weeks Mr. Foley has 
been publishing daily articles warning the 
Government of the danger of allowing Greco- 

Turk relations to flare into a forest fire. 

Three weeks ago there was an ugly night in 
Nicosia when Turkish youths ran amok in the 
Greek quarter, breaking shops, setting light to 
buildings and beating up any Greeks that could 
be found. The Government promised that those 
responsible would be brought to book, but not 
one person arrested on that night has been prose- 
cuted and most have been released. 

Faced with apparent inactivity by the Govern- 
ment, which has done nothing except to impose 
curfew after curfew—economically crippling for 
the Greeks—the Greek community became 
seriously alarmed. The administration in Cyprus 
isemploying no fewer than 3,000 Turkish auxiliary 
constables to patrol; many of these men are quite 
unfitted for their choice as guardians of law and 
order. Unemployed at the outbreak of the 
emergency, a number of them are convicted 
felons. The present Chief Constable, Colonel 
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White, promised to weed out this unsuitable 
material as soon as he was appointed, but nothing 
has been done. 

Tension grew to fever point when, after a bomb 
had wounded a Turkish constable, a mob of 
Turkish youths led by a Turk in civilian clothes, 
generally believed to be an auxiliary, ransacked 
a Greek cabaret in Nicosia. Feeling among the 
Greeks was so intense that at any moment civil 
war might have broken out. It was in this atmo- 
sphere that the Times of Cyprus published a lead- 
ing article calling for British police and troops 
only to patrol the old cities. 

On that day copies of the Times of Cyprus 
sold like hot cakes. Greeks telephoned the offices 
thanking the paper for making the first construc- 
tive suggestion to stop mob violence. 

On the same day a crowd of mourners at the 
funeral of a Turkish auxiliary in Famagusta broke 
loose and pillaged the Greek quarter. Again the 
Times of Cyprus stepped into the breach, taking 
up an idea which had just been mooted that the 
Greek and Turkish leaders should form a mixed 


Westminster 


AT half-past three on Monday 
Mr. Macmillan, staring fixedly 
in the direction of North 
Lewisham, announced that he 
would be meeting President 
Eisenhower in Bermuda on 
March 21. Asked by Mr. 
Gaitskell whether he would be 
going alone, he replied, ‘My 
intention is that the Foreign 
Secretary should go with me.’ 
Tom It is to be tag that a 
ffivtuw wir| viene Minister left out the 
customary ‘my right honour- 
able friend’ by inadvertence, and not because he 
is already as tired of the Foreign Secretary as 
everybody else is. And that is no exaggeration: 
at Mr. Macmillan’s words a weary, spontaneous 
groan burst from the Opposition benches, and 
even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear 
to sigh. True, some of the ranks, shocked by this 
demonstration of disloyalty, hastened to drum up 
a cheer, but the impression was strengthened that 
Mr. Lloyd is not, politically speaking, long for 
this world. 

However that may be, Mr. Macmillan’s state- 
ment was the last remark of the day that was both 
interesting and relevant, and almost the last that 
was even coherent. For the rest of the day was 
given over to the sweet lilt of St. David, and 
between them the Llewellyns and the Williamses, 
the Hugheses and the Joneses, the Thomases and 
the Robertses, the Evanses and the Finch (only 
one Finch) very nearly contrived to make me 
seasick. This annual homage to the Principality, 
the day-long debate on Welsh affairs, is a farce 
on which the shutters should have been put up 
long ago. To begin with, it allows people like the 
Reverend Llewellyn Williams (now there’s a good 
Cymric name for you, man) to say of the Minister 
for Welsh Affairs, ‘This Daniel has been thrown 
into a furnace which has been heated seven times 
more fiercely by the wicked Rent Bill of which 
he is now in charge,’ introducing this magnificent 
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commission to find out who was responsible for 
these acts of inter-communal violence and to pro- 
pose ways of relieving tension. For no one is 
more opposed to attacks on Turkish constables 
than the Greeks themselves. The trouble is that 
they wear dark blue police uniform; at night 
they cannot be distinguished from British police. 
It is bad enough in all conscience when EOKA 
attacks a British policeman, but the results are 
infinitely more serious when a Turkish auxiliary 
is assaulted. The Greek leaders were prepared to 
use all their influence to persuade EOKA to stop 
the attacks on the police—this would have been 
the first time they had spoken up against EOKA. 

The moderate Turks agreed to the idea of a 
mixed commission; even, after much persuasion, 
Dr. Kutchuk, leader of the extreme ‘Cyprus is 
Turkish’ Party, agreed. And then, twenty-four 
hours later, Dr. Kutchuk changed his mind and 
withdrew. When the Times of Cyprus published 
an article criticising Dr. Kutchuk, Mr. Foley 
received a letter from the administration 
threatening to close the newspaper. 


Commentary 


hybrid (and he a man of God, too!) with the 
unfortunate words, ‘If I may borrow a Biblical 
expression.’ (Welsh mixed metaphors, by the way, 
are not confined to debates on Welsh affairs; on 
the Rent Bill guillotine motion Mr. James 
Griffiths, wagging his great head like a Polar bear 
mournfully contemplating yet another sunny day, 
accused the Government of ‘allowing the money- 
lenders to enter the temples of the people's 
hearths.’) 

But sham rhetoric, mingled with chauvinism, is 
no worse than any of the other shams endemic 
to the House of Commons. What made Monday’s 
debate especially tiresome was the fact that there 
seemed to be a conspiracy on both sides of the 

. House, and on both front benches, to pretend 
that the problems of Wales are in some way 
different from, and even more important than, the 
problems of any other area of the British Isles 
with a population of two and a half million and 
an economy largely built on a doomed industry. 
Listen to this, for instance, from Mr. Henry 
Brooke, who opened the debate: 

The Minister for Welsh Affairs can speak for 
Wales in the Cabinet. He can assure in the 
Cabinet that a Welsh interest in any question is 
not overlooked. I certainly can give no under- 
taking to Parliament or Wales that on every issue 
I shall always win the day for Wales, but it is 
most important that it should be guaranteed that 
decisions which may affect Wales will not be 
taken without the Welsh interest being properly 
weighed and regarded. 
Now it is to be presumed—at least, I hope it is— 
that the Minister was talking with his tongue in 
his cheek (this might account for his pleasantly 
broken ‘r’), but from where I sat he did not even 
appear to be blushing. It would indeed be a 
deplorable thing if a Cabinet Minister were always 
to ‘win the day for Wales, if our precarious 
economy and lopsided society were to be made 
more precarious and more lopsided by the de- 
mands of an outdated sentiment. The brutal truth 
is that we cannot afford to take account of local 
susceptibilities in this fashion, any more than we 
can afford to preserve the shale-oil industry, 
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which was so exercising Members’ minds a month 
or so ago. It is not only our economic structure 
that is bedevilled by the proliferation of small, 
ruinously expensive units: it is our geography, 
too. Why is there no Minister for Cornish Affairs) 
Why is there no Secretary of State for the West 
Riding? Why does not the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster busy himself with the affairs 
of the Duchy (or with anything else, for that 
matter)? When may we expect Dominion statys 
for Rutland? 

The air of unreality persisted into the following 
day. (Indeed, it is now rare for any other feeling 
to prevail.) At Question Time the Prime Minister 
was asked whether he would appeal to his hon, 
friends to withdraw their now celebrated ant. 
American motion. Mr. Macmillan claimed to 
have more control over his private members than 
Mr. Gaitskell over his. One-all in debating points 
seems to me a fair score, but neither of them was 
finished. Mr. Gaitskell bounced up again to in- 
quire whether, in view of the desirability of the 
Prime Minister's doing something to improve 
Anglo-American relations, he would not after all 
get the motion withdrawn. The Prime Minister got 
up and puffed out his cheeks—an ominous sign, 
Pointing at Mr. Gaitskell, but looking round at 
his own benches in a ‘here’s-a-something-for-you- 
to-cheer’ attitude, he cried, ‘Let him search his 
own conscience over the past four months’ 
Whereat the Tories shouted for joy. As for me, 
I kept my eyes firmly fixed on Mr. Butler, who 
shouted not, neither did he smile. And in view of 
























‘the fact that he had just heard a remark which 


was not only irrelevant but in the circumstances 
singularly inappropriate, who shall blame him? 
On then to the debate on the economic situa- 
tion—a debate pointless even by the present low 
standargs of the House. With the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the President of the Board of 
Trade both in Paris, and decisions being taken 
there which will shortly change the country’s 
economy completely, and the Budget less than 
sixty days away, and Mr. Harold Wilson suggest- 
ing that all the economic ills from which we suffer, 
without exception, are the fault of the Tory 
Government, there was not much chance that 
Members would talk sense. Nor did they. And in 
the middle of it all Mr. lorweth Thomas, from the 
Rhondda, got up and said that not enough was 
being done for the Rhondda, or indeed for Wales 
as a whole. It is time that some of these people 
began to appreciate the distinction between 
Principalities and Powers. TAPER 





















Gibraltar Intelligence 


‘MICHAEL PARKER walked towards the aircraft. The 
Duke followed. Their hands clasped, long and firm. 
The flicker of a wry smile turned the edges of the 
Duke’s mouth . . . the two men did not speak.’ 
By Sydney Smith, who travelled with Com 
mander Parker from Gibraltar to London yestet 
day.—Daily Express, February 7. 










‘Tue Duke, wan, pale, and unsmiling, grasped Mike 
by the hand, hesitated a moment as their eyes met, 
and said “Good luck and God-speed—whatever 
happens, in anything you do.”’ 
By Alan Gardner, who flew home with Mike 
Parker from Gibraltar.—Daily Sketch, February 1 










‘THe Duke shook hands. . . . “Goodbye, Parker,” 
he said.’ 

By T. F. Thompson, who flew home with Com 
mander Parker.—Daily Mail, February 7. 
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Portrait of the Week 


THe Eisenhower doctrine, 
whatever its virtues, has at 
least had the demerit of pro- 
voking a great deal of un- 
welcome activity in the Soviet 
Foreign Office. Among the 
pronouncements, messages 
and notes which have been 
buzzing angrily out of that 
hive has come a personal note 
from Mr. Bulganin to Dr. Adenauer violently 
attacking West German membership of NATO 
and its steadily growing military strength, also 
remarking obifer that Russia understood the 
sacrifices made by the German people in two 
world wars. A sixty-third birthday card arrived 
for Mr. Macmillan from the same source saying 
that Moscow would be glad to see him any time. 
More far-reaching ripples are liable to spread 
from the new disarmament proposal made by 
the Russian delegate to the UN (that the next 
meeting of the disarmament sub-committee 
should consist of Foreign Ministers) and Russia’s 
answer to President Eisenhower—Mr. Shepilov’'s 
declaration on the Middle East made to the 
Supreme Soviet on Tuesday. To describe this 
document as ‘not constructive,’ as the Foreign 
Office has done, is a masterly understatement, 
since it is clearly designed to destroy the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, proposing an agreement to halt 
arms deliveries and withdraw from military 
bases. The doctrine itself has been grinding 
through the mills and appears to be surviving 
pretty well intact. Israel has asked for clarifica- 
tion of Mr. Dulles’s offer to guarantee passage of 
the Gulf if Israel withdraws unconditionally. 

Reassuring work is being done on the Anglo- 
American alliance, though. The Prime Minister is 
to meet the President in Bermuda in March; more 
and more of the big American oil companies are 
cutting down supplies to their refineries to allow 
more crude oil for Europe, though the results 
have not yet been startling; and a good deal of 
confabulation is still going on over defence— 
General Norstad has been in London, no doubt to 
try to limit the cuts in British contributions to 
NATO. 

From the other side of the Curtain comes news 
of an economic crisis in Eastern Germany caused 
by lack of coal supplies from Poland, the tighten- 
ing of control in Hungary—entailing, apparently, 
dire punishment for children who refuse to learn 
Russian—and the televised parade in Moscow of 
four ‘self-confessed’ American spies. The Kremlin 
will also be brooding over a severe political set- 
back in Italy where Signor Nenni has succeeded in 
leading his Socialist Party out of the Communist 
camp towards fusion with the Social Democrat 
Party. This was enlivened by the 
presence and intervention of Messrs Bevan and 
Morgan Phillips as (evidently rather too partial) 
Observers, their support of Signor Nenni being 
fegarded by the Democrats as ‘intrusive.’ 

In Cyprus the situation remains tense but quiet: 
in Aden less tense but also less quiet since the 
RAF spent six hours and ninety-six bombs in 
destroying a small Aden village where an ambush 
look place last week. The White Paper on the 
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independence of the Gold Coast has come out in 
spite of rumours that a last-minute visit of 
African leaders to London would postpone it. 

Parliament has been debating the country’s 
economic situation, though the absence at the 
meetings of the Council of the OEEC of the 
Chancellor and the President of the Board of 
Trade did not help its lucubrations. This meeting, 
which is to give birth to the proposed European 
free trade area, has begun well in spite of the 
gloom that must have been cast by the news that 
the trade deficit rose in January to almost £104 
million. Nevertheless the Bank rate has been cut 
back to 5 per cent. 
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The elements have come startlingly into promin- 
ence by producing not only enough storms to 
flood the Thames, but also an earth tremor which, 
as the Daily Mail put it, ‘rocked and rolled’ eleven 
counties. Storms have also surrounded the Royal 
Family since a report appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun that relations between the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were strained, an insinuation 
strenuously denied by Buckingham Palace and 
disbelieved by the country. 

Industry has taken some knocks with a doubling 
of rates payable by industry and freight transport, 
a disastrous fire at the Jaguar motor works in 
Coventry and continued labour disputes at the 
Briggs factory over the dismissal of: a shop 
steward. Militarists alarmed at defence cuts will 
have taken heart from the news that there is 
enough army blanco in stock to last ten years. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


- 1 AM INCREASINGLY puzzled over the 
’ protocol, or absence of it, which 
dictates ministerial relatiens with the 
press, and with broadcasting. If the 
editor of the Spectator, or any other 
journal, wishes to obtain for his 
readers a statement on, say, what the 
Ministry of Circumlocution plans to 
do in the next six months, it is no 
use his writing to the Ministry to ask 
-” for an article on that subject; the 
Minister is not permitted to write for the press 
(except poetry and romantic novels), save dur- 
ing General Election campaigns. An _ editor 
may, however, obtain the Minister's consent for 
an interview (though usually only provided that 
the account of it is vetted by the Minister). 
Interviews of this kind, though, can be, and often 
are, articles in disguise. TV interviews, too, are 
often no more than ministerial apologia, barely 
disguised as answers to a reporter's questions—the 
questions having obviously been supplied in 
advance by the Minister. And as Ministers are 
in the strong position of being able to refuse 
‘interviews’ to anybody who does not accept their 
terms, they can avoid the kind of questions that 
they ought to be asked—not a very satisfactory 
situation. 


me, 
- 
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* * * 


BUT I CONFESS I do not know what alternative 
procedure to suggest. To relax all restrictions 
would be one answer; but the way Ministers 
behave when their guard is down is not encourag- 
ing. There have recently been the cautionary 
examples of an interview by a Sunday Express 
reporter of Mr. R. A. Butler, after the news of Mr. 
Macmillan’s succession to the Premiership; and 
a still more extraordinary interview granted by 
the Premier himself to William Hickey, of the 
Daily Express, which appeared last Monday. It 
is odd, to say the least, that a Prime Minister 
should invite a gossip-writer home for a cosy 
chat; and the chat itself was odder still. ‘ “Tell me, 
Mr. Hickey,” he said with a smile that showed his 
teeth, “why doesn’t Lord Beaverbrook like me 
any more?” ” Ah, fickle, fickle, naughty Lord B.! 
+ * * 
ONE OF MY more embarrassing experiences as a 
watcher of television, and there have been many, 


was last week’s Animal, Vegetable or Mineral? 
a panel game which can normally be relied upon 
to be reasonably adult. On this occasion the 
objects to be identified were human, the idea 
being that the panel should guess their nationality, 
It was not merely the total incapacity of the pancl 
to guess correctly—in the few minutes, they 
managed to identify a Siamese girl as Japanese, 
and a Dublin girl as Syrian—which was tiresome, 
but the atmosphere in which the game was played 
out, with the chairman, his aide, and a member of 
the panel making facetious remarks, giggling, and 
generally behaving as if they were the Fifth Form 
at St. Dominic’s out on a lark. One member of 
the panel, however, sat in what appeared to be a 
rather embarrassed silence for most of the per- 
formance: Dr. Margaret Mead. In case anybody 
who happened to see Animal, Vegetable or 
Mineral? should take this to be Dr. Mead’s natural 
reticence, I can assure them that she is, in normal 
circumstances, excellent company. 

* * * 
I HAD NOT REALISED the extent to which Dr. Mead 
had diverted her attention from the inhabitants 
of the islands of the Pacific to the inhabitants of 
the Continents of the Ne'v World. Dr. Mead has 
the good news that the matriarchal society, of 
which we have heard so much from Mr. Geoffrey 
Gorer and others, is developing a charitable 
streak towards the dispossessed. There is, Dr. 
Mead says, a strong ‘Mink for Father’ movement, 
which manifests itself in allowing him to buy—in 
addition to the station wagon which is required 
to contain the family—a swift, sleek roadster: an 
MG, perhaps, or a Jaguar. And from that we, as 
exporters, too, may take heart. 

+ * * 
A CONSERVATIVE MP gave me this progress report 
on the Macmillan Government: ‘They've ad- 
vanced five yards and now they're digging in.’ 

” * » 

THE COMMITTEE OF PRIVILEGES is evidently wise 
enough to realise that it burnt its fingers over the 
Junor case, and it has disposed of the other petrol 
cases with admirable circumspection. The Com- 
mittee did not even call the alleged offenders as 
witnesses, and it made its report, soffo voce, 
last week. But even this document contains 
a sentence which it, would be hard to defend: 
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‘Comment on a matter which has been referred 
to the Committee of Privileges before the report 
of the Committee thereon has been made to, and 
considered by, the House may constitute a con- 
tempt... .’ The sub judice rule is’ obviously 
necessary and desirable for ordinary court pro- 
ceedings, but the Committee of Privileges is no 
more of a court of law than the UN is. The chief 
reason for the rule is to prevent the minds of 
jurors being prejudiced, but the minds of the 
Privilege Committee are anyhow prejudiced in a 
way that those of jurors are not; and press 
comment is at least as likely to lessen the prejudice 
as to increase it. I think it is a pity that the 
Committee should have so far lost its sense of 
humour as to seem to claim parity of esteem 
with the Courts. 
* + aa 

I SEE THAT the head of the press section of the 
Propaganda Department of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party is called 
Liao Kai Lung, like an earlier purveyor of 
imaginary tales. Perhaps it was he who advised 
Mr. Chou En-lai on his present diplomatic 


THE 


technique. If I remember right his namesake gave 
a classical description of the method. One of his 
characters said‘ to those with whom he was 
negotiating: ‘May the all-seeing guide your foot- 
steps, and then, with courteous forbearance, 
waited till they were out of hearing before adding, 
‘into a vat of burning sulphur.’ 
+ + 

THE NEWSPAPERS have been taking some nasty 
knocks in the courts lately, in libel actions, what 
with the £5,000 Mr. Randolph Churchill took off 
the People for denigrating him as a journalist, 
and the £7,500 which the Empire News are pay- 
ing a doctor for denigrating his work on cancer. 
‘There was, of course, no word of truth in the 
gross allegations made against the plaintiff,’ Sir 
Hartley Shawcross said about the Empire News 
article, ‘and it is only fair to record that the 
defendants have never at any time suggested that 
there was’—as nice a back-handed compliment as 
I have heard for some time. I happened to meet 
Mr. Randolph Churchill the day after. ‘£5,000 
for a “hack,”’ he said; ‘£7,500 for a “quack.” 
—Fair enough.’ PHAROS 


This Dreary Farce 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


NE does not expect distinguished or imagina- 
i>.. legislation from the Home Office; but 
one has a right to expect that the Government 
will not inflict on a long-suffering legislature 
measures that are ten years out of date and flatly 
contradictory to the known economic policy of 
the Chancellor. Yet here is the Shops Bill still 
grinding its way through the Lords before 
descending upon an expectant House of Com- 
mons. I agree with every word of Leslie Adrian’s 
attack on it a fortnight ago in these columns; 
but some of the other provisions of the Bill are 
no less frightening than the proposal to advance 
the statutory closing times by an hour. 

Is it not unbelievably silly, at a time when 
nearly half the youth of the country is thinking 
of emigration to escape the frustrating restric- 
tions that already exist, to impose more restric- 
tions without any shadow of economic justifica- 
tion? Might one not perhaps have hoped, when 
our scarce resources of intelligent manpower are 
stretched to meet the increasing demands on them, 
that the Government would boldly sweep away 
the complications of administration and inspec- 
tion involved in shops legislation? All in all, it 
is not surprising that the ordinary man sometimes 
doubts the sanity of his rulers. 

The interim report of the Gowers Committee, 
on the closing hours of shops, was published in 
April, 1947; the Committee had heard all its 
evidence and reached its conclusions in 1946, 
Despite the urgency implied in the request for 
an interim report, two Labour Governments and 
a Conservative one left it in its pigeon-hole. It 
was disinterred and legislation initiated last year, 
exactly a decade after the Committee finished this 
part of its work. In 1946 almost all goods were 
scarce and most of them rationed; in many cases 
a shop’s whole weekly supply of an article was 
sold within a few hours of its arrival. No one 
was at all sure that the country might not return 
to mass unemployment in a few years, with the 


need for extra measures against exploitation of 
shop workers. Hours in industry were shorter 
than they are now, and shift working in factories 
was less common. Yet it does not seem to have 
occurred to the Home Office that if a measure 
can be safely pigeon-holed for ten years during 
which the need for it grows steadily less, it is 
a little silly to produce it unchanged now. It 
was a reform, it had been promised, and it had 
got into the queue. Now nobody seems able to 
stop it. 
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Yet surety the Government might have looked 
at it in the light of the policy enshrined in the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act. To set up a vast 
machinery for abolishing outdated restrictive 
practices in production and wholesale distribu- 
tion and then deliberately to re-enact statutory 
restrictive practices in the retail trade does not 
seem very logical. 

This Bill is blatantly restrictive in intention. It 
is not needed at all, as Leslie Adrian pointed out, 
for the protection of shop workers. Its main 
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result will be to enable idle or inefficient shop. 
keepers to restrict their service to the public 
without losing any advantage to their com. 
petitors. There is no virtue at all in the argument 
that a relaxation of restrictions would force smal] 
shopkeepers to stay open at hours when there 
is very little trade. If there is not enough trade 
to make it worth while to stay open, shops wil] 
close anyway; but if one man thinks it worth 
while to stay open, he should not be prevented, 

I do not even agree with those who say that 
the Bill is a good measure except for the provi. 
sion to make closing time an hour earlier. This 
is not a consolidation measure, for the Shops Acts 
were consolidated in 1950. It is true that the 
existing law is full of confusing anomalies; and 
it may well be that the time has come to repeal 


the Sunday Fairs Act of 1448, which this Bil] | 


duly does. What I complain about is that it 
re-enacts a great deal of plain damned nonsense, 
leaving the law little less of an ass than it was 
before. No fewer than thirteen and a half pages 
of the Bill are devoted to making it possible for 
shopkeepers of the Jewish or Muslim faith to 
close on their own Sabbaths and open on Sun- 


days. And it is solemnly provided that if the [ 


local authority has reason to believe that someone 
has registered himself for this purpose as a 


Muslim when he isn’t, the Home Secretary has [ 


to set up a tribunal, after consultation ‘with such 
body as appears to him to represent the Muslim 
community in Great Britain.’ The tribunal then 
presumably hauls the wretched fellow up and 
asks him to repeat great slabs of the Koran, and 


if he can’t it puts in an adverse report and he | 


loses his registration. Does it really matter two- 
pence whether a man keeps a shop open on Sun- 
day instead of Friday by pretending to be a 


Mohammedan? Or at any rate does it matter 7 
enough to go through all this pompous rigmarole [7 


about it? 


Then there are the provisions which have to : 


be made in the interests of the consumer. The 
Gowers Committee said rather nervously that 
any list of exceptions was bound to look ridicu- 
lous, and how right they were. There is even a 
provision to allow the sale on summer Sundays 
in holiday resorts of articles required for the pur- 


pose of sunbathing. By the time a girl has been} 
round the town buying bikinis, sun-tan lotion, }) 


dark glasses, a floppy South American straw hat, 
a tube of mosquito repellent, two rock 'n’ roll 
records, a towel (‘Do you reely require a towel 
for sunbathing, madam?’—‘Yes, I do; my doctor 
says I must only expose myself in segments’) and 
an umbrella to be on the safe side, you might as 
well keep all the shops open and be done with it. 
In fact, the Gowers Committee were told by an 
inspector at a holiday resort that he had no choice 
but to regard all Sunday sales as legal, since the 
sale of ‘souvenirs and fancy goods’ was specifi 
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cally permitted under the 1936 Act and no one 
could say for certain that a saucepan or a paif 
of shoes was not a souvenir. The present Bill| 
contains the same provision, without any change | 
at all. 

The Committee recognised the difficulties of 
allowing a shop to stay open in the evening o 
on Sunday for the sale of such articles as food: 
stuffs, newspapers or drugs while forbidding ! 
to sell any of the other goods confronting the 
customer on its shelves. They were told by LCC 
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witnesses that ‘small shopkeepers as a whole’ 
were strongly in favour of the simple solution of 
abolishing the exemptions. No one, apparently, 
dared to suggest the alternative of abolishing 
some of the restrictions. Still, that was in 1946, 
and the climate of public opinion has changed 
considerably since then. The Home Office, how- 
ever, is all for retaining the principle of com- 
pulsory restrictive practices by shops against 
consumers, protecting the idle and unenterprising 
from the competition of their betters. At the same 
time, it admits the folly and injustice of this 
principle by allowing all sorts of. exceptions to 
it, legislating in detail for the purchasers of 
clotted cream, the work of Jewish barbers in 
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Scotland and the activities of Mohammedan 
barrow-boys in Bethnal Green. 

Is not all this rather terrifying? Do we have 
to suffer the reactionary bumbledom of timid 
pedants, who make a nonsense of the law by 
pretending to deal out mathematical fair shares 
to insignificant minorities? Must we go on wast- 
ing the time of legislators, inspectors, admini- 
strators and lawyers in order to do something 
that practically no one wants and that will benefit 
only the incompetent? A country that puts up 
with this deserves to lose its freedom and its 
young people: but if enough of us were pre- 
pared, for a change, to look forward in anger, 
we could get this dreary farce stopped now. 


Christianity and Race 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


HE problem of race relationships is one of 
Tite most crucial issues in the world today, 
and in the long run it may become the most 
important of all. There are three ways of 
approaching it. One is merely emotional—‘All 
niggers start at Calais,’ as my Battery Com- 
mander in India used to infofm me frequently 
and, in the circumstances, irrelevantly. Another 
way argues from expediency, that it would be 
prudent (or imprudent) to accept racial equality. 
The third involves reasoning from fundamental 
convictions. There is, in this country, a deeply 
engrained sentiment against racial oppression, 
and, whatever our present religious beliefs may 
be, this sentiment has its origin in the Christian 
tradition of England. It deserves reasoned 
analysis. 

At first sight it is paradoxical that Christianity, 
which is founded on the concept of the ‘chosen 
people,’ should be so opposed to the exaltation of 
race. Yet it was to service that the Jewish race 
were (and are) called, and it was the substitution 
of privilege for service which led, ultimately, to 
the death of Christ and the destruction of the 
Holy City. ‘Many shall come from the East and 
West and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob in the Kingdom of God, and the sons 
of the Kingdom shall be cast out.’ Jesus’s ministry 
to Jews was a matter of policy, not principle, and 
it was a Gentile sergeant-major of whom he said: 
‘l have not seen such faith, no, not in Israel.’ 

I find it hard to understand how anyone who 
takes the Gospel evidence seriously can seriously 
doubt the attitude of Jesus to racial oppression. 
His sympathies were always with the outcast and 
oppressed. It is a fascinating feature of modern 
Biblical scholarship that it has rediscovered the 
setting of most of the parables in the context of 
the actual events of His ministry, vindicating His 
friendship with the oppressed and His proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to all without respect of 
persons. The Samaritans are a case in point. If 
race is defined as ‘a group of human beings dis- 
tinguished from other groups by several genetical 
and biological characteristics normally found in 
association,’ then Samaritans were a race apart, 
and in the opinions of Jews an inferior race. 
Jesus befriended them. By so doing, however, 
He did not commit Himself to any one of the 
Political parties of His day, for His purpose 
transcended their limited ends. Yet He never 





condemned political action by His future fol- 
lowers, for the Kingdom which He inaugurated 
was not merely spiritual: it meant the rule of 
God in every department of human life—includ- 
ing race relationships. ‘Whatsoever you wish that 
men should do to you, do so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ Jesus spoke of prin- 
ciples of conduct, giving’ striking examples in 
particular situations. At the heart of all such 
teaching lies the twofold law of love, to love God 
and one’s neighbour as oneself; and, as the 





parable of the good Samaritan shows, loving 
one’s neighbour includes loving members of a 
different race. 

This teaching of Jesus on race relationships was 
so revolutionary that it provoked the first great 
crisis of the primitive Church. Most of the first 
Christians were Jewish, and they had to define 
their relationships with Gentiles. They had to 
decide not only on what terms they could be 
admitted into Church membership, but also what 
their status would be within the Church. The 
focus of the problem was a common meal at a 
common table. The Acts of the Apostles may 
have telescoped the progress of the dispute, but 
the Church’s solution is not in doubt. Looking 
back over the years, the author of Ephesians 
speaks of the breaking down of the ‘middle wall of 
partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Barriers of 
race, class and sex were removed: all are one 
in Christ Jesus, for ‘we are members one of 
another.’ 
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This is the goal towards which every Christian 
community is committed, and it is a very tragic 
thing when a church turns its back on this Biblical 
revelation, as the churches are doing in South 
Africa today. (This applies to the present practice 
of the Anglican communion in South Africa, 
despite the unexceptionable attitude of _ its 
Synods.) 

It is the merit of Philip Mason’s Burroughs 
Memorial Lectures* that he sees this agonising 
problem as a whole. As Director of Studies on 
Race Relationship at Chatham House, he is better 
informed than most. He writes calmly, sanely and 
sympathetically, a layman for laymen with an un- 
compromising grasp of Christian principle and an 
insight into how men’s minds actually work. This 
is the best book on the theme that I have yet 
seen, indispensable for those concerned about 
this crucial subject. Most countries today have 
some kind of problem of race relationships: 
India, Russia, France, the United States of 
America, to name but a few. For Englishmen the 
question presents itself in its most pressing form 
in Great Britain and in the great sub-continent 
of Africa; in this country, because we have a 
direct responsibility, and in Africa, because of 
our responsibilities as a colonial power and 
because of our concern with what happens in a 
country which is a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

In this country the problem is not yet acute. 
Immigration, for instance, from the West Indies, 
has not affected our population by more than 
.2 per cent. ‘This is a Commonwealth of many 
races and to exclude British subjects on grounds 
of race would be the death of that ideal.’ It 
might be necessary in the future to limit immigra- 
tion, but never on the basis of race. What of inter- 
marriage? Here the only valid point at issue is 
the probable success of the marriage. It is less 
likely that mixed marriages will be as successful 
as other marriages, but there are notable excep- 
tions to this statement. No principle is at stake, 
and it is the individuals who matter—and who 
should decide. 

Problems in Africa are far more complex. 
Without some such source of information such 
as Africa Digest (published by Africa Bureau), 
it is almost impossible for the layman to make an 
informed judgement. Controversy centres on 
legislation, and legislation can never effect a 
change of heart; but the law should always be 
such as to allow the exercise of charity and the 
enjoyment of basic freedom. Some African 
countries have comparatively simple problems: 
for instance, those States which have no white 
settlers are on the road to self-government, and 
the problem concerns not the goal but the speed. 
In most British territories where there are white 
settlers, the professed aim is ‘partnership,’ but at 
present this means doing things for Africans 
rather than with Africans. Such a colour bar is 
an affront to the Christian conscience, despite 
the genuine fears which underlie it. Yet there are 
some signs of hope—the Capricorn Africa 
Society, enterprises like St. Faith’s Farm, and 
recommendations such as those of the Diocesan 
Synod of Mashonaland. 

The Union of South Africa alone has the pro- 


By Philip Mason. 


* CHRISTIANITY AND RACE. 
(Lutterworth, 10s. 6d.) 
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fessed aim of apartheid, that is, racial segrega- 
tion, constitutionally enforced by processes of 
law. So far the net result has been frustration and 
unrest among most non-Europeans, an insult to 
the natural dignity of man, the denial of basic 
freedoms, and, in the opinion of many, a betrayal 
of the Gospel of Christ. Not much good, how- 
ever, will come from mere denunciation by those 
who live outside South Africa. Men like Fr. 
Huddleston, Michael Scott and Alan Paton have 
commanded respect precisely because they have 
‘prophesied’ from within the situation, and have 
suffered the consequences. Europeans in South 
Africa are faced with the loss of their distinctive 
culture, their traditional way of life, their 
economic prosperity. It is a very big thing for 
others to ask a whole race to lose its life to save 
it. The recent foreign policy of this country sug- 
gests that many British people were prepared 
to face the moral censure of the world rather 
than suffer the loss of just these things—and this 
lends a touch of unreality to many British 
protests. 

The most paradoxical aspect of the South 
African situation is that the policy of apartheid 
is supported by a large part of the powerful 
Dutch Reformed Church. There seems to have 
been little recent attempt by the great world-wide 
churches to convince them of their error. Mason 
movingly compares the Afrikaner Christian to 
the Pharisee of the New Testament—to the best 
type of Pharisee, not the worst. An Afrikaner 
missionary will give up his life for the conver- 
sion of Africans, but he is not prepared to drink 
a cup of tea with a Bantu fellow-minister. When 
the early Church was faced with just this chal- 
lenge of Pharisaic Christianity, a meeting was 
summoned, recorded in Acts xv, to thrash the 
matter out. | cannot help thinking that bodies 
like Christian Action would do more to help if 
they not only organised protests and collected 
funds, e.g. for the defence in the Treason Trial, 
but also genuinely tried to meet the leaders of 
the Dutch Reformed Church after the manner 
of Acts xv. And now is the time to do it: for 
the theological basis of the Afrikaner position 
seems to have collapsed with the publication in 
1956 of the Tomlinson Report, which implied 
that complete apartheid is unattainable in the 





Rugger Intelligence 


ENGLAND lost Thompson... 

after 10 minutes.—Daily Sketch, February 11. 
after 15 minutes.— Reynolds News, February 10. 
after 21 minutes, 

Manchester Guardian, February 11. 
in the 23rd minute.—Sunday Times, February 10. 
after 25 minutes.—Empire News, February 10. 
after 28 minutes.— Daily Herald, February 11. 


CHALLIS scored... 
5 minutes from the end. 
Empire News, February 10 
10 minutes before the end. 
Reynolds News, February 10. 
12 minutes from the end. 
Sunday Express, February 10. 
13 minutes from the end. 
Daily Telegraph, February 11. 
20 minutes from the end. 
Sunday Pictorial, February 10 


Tue crowd numbered... 
50,000.—Daily Sketch, February 11. 
55,000.— Daily Herald, February 11. 
56,000.—The Times, February 11}. 


THE 


foreseeable future. A change of attitude by the 
Dutch Reformed Church would transform the 
situation; and at least it must be attempted. For, 
in the end, reason will do more to help than 
emotionalism, and reconciliation will effect more 
than mere protest. 

Yet there is plenty of excuse for those who 
give vent to moral indignation. The Union is 
already a police state for Africans, and even 


Old Soldiers 


By OLIVER 
At Dublin on Saturday Eng- 
WE land and Ireland, each with a 
e victory behind her—England 
over Wales, Ireland over France 
—fought for the privilege of 
meeting an unbeaten Scotland. 
England hadn’t won in Ireland 
for nearly twenty years. All the 
same this match, since Scotland 
last beat England, has become 
almost the match of the year. (The match of the 
century is, of course, Wales-New Zealand.) This 
time it was a disappointment. True, the better 
side, England, won, by about the right margin, 
six points to none. But its midfield triangle was 
sleepy. They might have had twenty points. 

Pipers, saffron and sage-green, heralded the 
combat with martial music. Gardai sheepishly 
guarded unthreatened goalposts. (No spirit these 
Irish and English supporters compared with the 
Welsh.) The captains presented their teams to 
President Sedn T. O'Kelly. Jovial he seemed in 
elegant fawn overcoat and light-grey hat. ‘Bully 
Sean T.,’ shouted a kindly if irreverent Ulsterman 
(‘bully’ being about the equivalent of ‘grand lad’). 

Ireland won the toss and chose the Lansdowne 
Road, or south, end. The game on, it soon became 
clear that England’s pack was functioning more 
like a machine with a brain, Ireland’s more like 
eight men with a brain here and there. The ball 
came consistently, if sometimes sluggishly, Eng- 
land’s way and showed us the real beauty of the 
game in the performance of gatherer Jeeps. All 
confidence and all instinct, he gave most graceful 
service, breaking cannily, passing long and true. 
If he can play as well behind beaten forwards he 
may become a famous scrum-half. 

Ireland had opened brightly, only for Kyle the 
Great, of all people, to kick straight to full-back 
Challis. Challis had a fine first international. 
Twice he and attendant wing-three, first 
Thompson, then Jackson, forfeiting the advan- 
tage of a quick throw-in, kicked their heels 
patiently till the forwards arrived. Otherwise 
Challis did little wrong. I fancy him for this 
year’s Nobel Prize in physics. He has made the 
discovery that Mother Earth, when relatively 
dry, is a more static starting-point than either 
man’s hands or the circumambient air—and hence 
a place-kick, placed by the kicker, more effective 
than a punt. He place-kicked thus two long 
touches from penalties. (‘I never saw that done 
before; there’s no law against it,’ an onlooker 
said.) At the second, when Ireland was definitely 
losing, the crowd slow-handclapped. 

All international forwards, yes, even the for- 
wards, ought to learn to kick, both drop and 
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Europeans have had their private mail Opened, 
Time is running out. The non-European does 
not distinguish much between different types of 
European. What is happening today in South 
Africa not only runs counter to the Gospel of 
Christ, but will also jeopardise the Christian 
Church throughout the whole sub-continent for 
centuries. Worst of all, it is preventing the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. 


Fade Away 


place. Brady made a clever mark in a fairly good 
position and kicked the ball five yards—back- 
wards. At school that would have brought him 
three hours’ detention. It was soon after that, 
though not because of it, that England scored, 
Right-wing Jackson, in room adequate for him 
though for few others, picked up from an ill- 
advised Irish kick. He is the man to seize the 
least chance. He ran brilliantly for twenty yards 
to score, a yard in from touch. 

The interval came. The pipers, big gold buckles 
gleaming on their shoes, played what seemed a 
lament for a generally poor first half. Hender- 
son’s powerful boot, attaining the dead-ball line, 
turned the Irish kick-off into an English drop- 
out. There was a nice intercept by Robbins—to 
Marques, to Butterfield—but it came to nothing. 
Bartlett and Butterfield scissored, without effect. 
Ireland won a scrum or two, but Kyle and Pedlow 
were lying consistently too close to one another, 
both in latitude and longitude, for passing to 
prosper. Thompson, alas, had not come back, so 
it remained for Ashcroft, standing in the field of 
play (where were the touch-judge’s eyes?), to 
throw into line-outs. There was about the best 
tackle of the: match, on Jackson by O'Connor, 
and some useless high tackles—one on Ashcroft, 
one on Pedlow, who bounced up again with the 
ball under his arm. When will we have seen the 
last of the high tackle (other than on the per- 
mitted occasions) in classic rugby? 

These dull, scrappy sentences mirror the dull, 
scrappy play, though there was one lovely Irish 
movement which ended with O'Reilly kicking 
obligingly into Challis’s hands. For the rest, the 
second half brought the second half of England's 
deserved six points—a penalty goal by Challis, 
an easy one but good. And also the ‘sensation’ 
of the match. In the middle of the field, Irish 
left-wing Brophy appeared to be badly—as it 
seemed deliberately—obstructed. He and an 
Englishman were lying wounded. The English- 
man recovered; Brophy was oxtered off. (He 
returned a little later.) A penalty kick was 
awarded to England. The losers’ supporters, some 
of them, angry as a French crowd, chanted, “We 
want a ref, we want a ref.’ Kyle tactfully 
engaged referee Dickie in polite conversation, 
while captain Henderson gestured deprecatingly 
to his home crowd, ‘Behave yours, boys.’ An epi- 
sode both pretty and ugly. Mr. Dickie has the 
support of all understanding men, and the rest 
don’t matter. 

The match ended with the losers’ full-back, 
not unduly pressed, finding touch. The futility 
of that kick symbolises a game that, taken as a 
whole, did not maintain tradition. 
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A MAGNIFIGENT GITY OF STEEL 


OR 4} MILES along the coast of South 

Wales lies one of Britain’s post-war 
wonders. Tucked between sandhill and 
mountain is a city whose sole and urgent 
purpose it is to make steel—steel that 
Britain so desperately needs. 

This city is The Steel Company of Wales, 
one of the largest and most modern inte- 
grated steel plants not only in Britain but 
in all Europe. Here over 13,000 men are 
at work, producing steel for every one of 
Britain’s major industries. Already The 
Steel Company of Wales makes 35°, of 


By day and night, it makes the steel that Britain needs 


Britain’s sheet steel—but this is not all. 
The Steel Company of Wales also makes 
two-thirds of Britain’s tinplate. Two great 
tinplate works, one at Trostre and one at 
Velindre, have been opened since the war 
—Velindre so recently that the full effect 
of its production is yet to be felt. 

Day and night, The Steel Company of 
Wales is at work, its aim simple and un- 
wavering : to make steel, to make tinplate 
from steel, for Britain and abroad. In this 
magnificent city in Wales, tomorrow's 
prosperity is being forged. 





Opportunities for 
graduates and technicians 


If you are a graduate—or likely to be 
one soon—in mechanical or electrical 
engineering, physics, metallurgy or 
mathematics, we would be very 
pleased to hear from you. Just send a 
postcard to: The Personnel Superin- 
tendent, Abbey Works, Port Talbot, 
Glamorgan, and in return we will 
send you more information about the 
Company. 








Petite Chasse 


By HUGO CHARTERIS 


ERE no one but les grands patrons can live in 

hotels, so people camp out and even the 
bureaucracy shoots its food. You can have a per- 
mit for big chasse, middle chasse, or little chasse. 
Middle includes N’Koba, a horned beast bigger 
than a Suffolk Punch. Little includes deer and pig. 
But with a mere piece of green cardboard, rubber- 
stamped, we were chary of pulling the trigger. 
Where? When? How? Whose? seemed to be 
prohibitive question marks—even between hori- 
zons without any mark of man but the road. 

Then two beasts appeared, twice the size of 
Otters, scampering furtively in the scrub. Their 
tails were too long and limp to lift so they 
dragged them. 

“What are those?’ 

Our ‘boy, guide and interpreter, is a Foulani 
with a melancholy, noble face, khaki shorts, no 
calves and a grey balaclava with a pompon. 

‘Mice,’ he replied (souris). 

The soil under the maize and millet is Hereford 
red. Suddenly out of it a covey of near-English 
partridges scrambled across the road. My com- 
panion shot out, armed, but once out, being short- 
sighted, was in doubt where to shoot to. 

‘There!’ 

He stood like a poaching bishop, vast, sacer- 
dotal, enormously conspicuous on the road's 
edge, and my heart now sank at the sound of 
an approaching car, the second that day. 

‘Quick—someone’s coming.’ 

BanG! With a metallic whirr one partridge 
vanished skilfully like a skimmed plate into the 
tall reeds. 

A big half-metal brake appeared in a cloud 
‘of pink dust. Impetus carried it forty yards past 
us. There the crunch of locked wheels was 
quickly succeeded by the high pining note of 
quick reverse. Red-handed. My companion still 
had his gun in the aiming position, ready for 
the next partridge—which now appeared, rather 
lower than expected, still, in fact, on foot. His 
barrels came down sharply. 

At this moment the noise of the brake in 
reverse ceased with a squawk, and now, like a 
full stop to the sudden short sentence of its 
arrival, there came the snap of a .22 rifle. The 
partridge pitched forward in a skewered way 
and, while still aimed at by my companion, was 
retrieved by a fast young Senegalese in a silver- 
zipped siren-suit. His white employer withdrew 
the snout of his gun and started off forwards 
again, but slow enough to be caught by the boy 
returning with the partridge. A second later dust 
obscured them. 

For some time we drove in silence. Perhaps, 
we Said at last, we ought to get a rifle. We were 
still innocent about ‘petite chasse.’ 

At Podor the gérant de la poste, a Peul tribes- 
man in floppy clothes, sad eyes and with the 
silence of a fabulous and irremediable umbrage, 
invited us to shoot wild boar. This, we said, was 
it. In spite of a stupendous fiscal and political 
discrepancy here we were going big-game shoot- 
ing like our grandfathers. We hadn't even par- 
ticularly wanted to. 

When we came to the place for ‘Phago’ (they 
call the wild pig Phagoceres) he led us into the 


Senegal 


bush at what seemed a city pace to a city 
appointment. Suddenly he skipped twenty paces 
forward and there he stood, aiming surely at 
what must be somebody's porker were it not for 
the high shoulders. The half-curious, half- 
umbilical grunt which greeted him confirmed 
that the animal was now almost a member of 
some human family and had views about 
trespassers. Then there was an explosion and 
agonised, protracted screams. 

We followed the hobbling rump, darkening, 
even as one looked, into coagulation under the 
sun’s fierce heat. When the postmaster was fifteen 
feet away the animal suddenly turned with a 
ferocious snort and faced him. But its hind- 
quarters sank slowly into the dust. 

‘Finish it off.’ 


Sf City and 
oe By JOHN 
NE of the most repulsive forms of Subtopia 
O is the current fashion for turning old country 
churchyards into semi-recreation grounds. These 
dreary little schemes are generally the result of 
collusion between the local council and the 
church. The churchyard is full and declared, 
I suppose, ‘redundant,’ and nice _ hygienic 
authorities think a collection of tombstones, 
mostly Georgian and very often finely carved 
and nobly lettered, rather morbid and serving to 
remind us of death, which, of course, will never 
come to any of us. The stones are taken up and 
ranged along the churchyard wall, so that their 
carving does not catch the light in the way it 
was designed to do, and a few tombs approved 
by antiquarians are allowed to remain isolated 
among the mown grass and the litter baskets. 
These tombs get in the way of the cricket and 
football which the older ‘kiddiz’ would like to 
play, and the younger ‘kiddiz,’ who use them for 
hide-and-seek, are soon told off by adults who 
feel that the place is still a churchyard and not 
quite the cheerful recreation ground ¢he council 
intended it to be. 


St. DUNSTAN, STEPNEY 


A fate like this awaits one of the most 
remarkable and attractive Georgian country 
churchyards I know, and oddly enough it is in 
East London. It is that of the old parish 
church of St. Dunstan, Stepney. Extensive bomb- 
ing has turned the area beyond the churchyard 
into open country littered with prefabs. When 
the area comes to be rebuilt it should be possible 
for the LCC to create plenty of open space while 
keeping the churchyard the countrified place it 
is and retaining undisturbed the clustered Port- 
land-stone Georgian headstones of various 
elegant outlines and commemorating dead mer- 
chants and sea captaifis as the charming and 
essential foreground they are to the old church. 
Perhaps it is not too late to suggest this, and St. 
Dunstan’s will be the first churchyard in 
London to be treated as something of beauty and 
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The Peul then addressed the pig: ‘Now, my 
fine fellow, what are you going to do now? Ng 
much, eh?’ etc. 

‘Go on.’ But he didn’t want to. He had becom, 
someone else. He raised his gun at last, but eve, 
then remained nearly a full minute in the aiming 
position, when no aim was necessary, The} 
creature shifted its position slightly and the litt 
eyes looked round. : 

English ideas about ‘sport’ are perhaps 4 
rather artificial valve. Tolstoy's attitude to the 
Geneva Convention would probably have had! 
something in common with the Peul’s feelings for 
our nausea after the shot. 

On the way back the postmaster said, ‘Even 
up to 1954 pig and guinea-fowl were common 
round Podor. Today you have to go far to find 
them. Tomorrow farther. There is a law that 
no shot will be fired from cars. The truth is most 
shots are fired from cars. Africa is big, but the 
commonest cars—Jeeps and Rovers—can go 
almost anywhere.’ 


Suburban 
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not merely as something of antiquarian interest 
or a crazy-paved ‘garden of rest.’ 


SUBTOPIARY 

The feeling against concrete lamp posts, con- 
crete rockeries, ‘artistic advertisement stations’ 
and needless signs which litter our towns and 
villages which are included in the word ‘Subtopia’ 
is now no longer confined to readers of the 
Architectural Review. It is becoming national, 
Mr. Reece Winstone, the photographer, who is 
chairman of the Bristol Civic Society, a volun- 
tary body which is trying to preserve what is 
left of that magnificent old city, tells me of an 
exhibition that was held at the end of last year 
of pictures of local bits of Subtopia. It had been 
arranged by a group of young architects and 
was shown at the Grand Hotel. It was then trans- 
ferred to the City Museum and Art Gallery, but | 
here the Bristol Council stepped in and sup- 
pressed it. But it was again opened at the 
Berkeley Café in the city. Last week I received 
an invitation, which I was unfortunately unable 
to accept, to address the Walton and Weybridge 
Branch of the Workers’ Educational Association 
on Subtopia. The Branch wisely intends to| 
organise a course of lectures on this problem 
next autumn, ‘with special reference to this 
district.’ Meanwhile, here in the heart of things} 
in London, Subtopia goes on. We are to lose} 
the charming little suspension bridge in St. 
James's Park because it is too expensive to keep 
painted and in repair, ‘But oh!,’ as Peter Fleet- 
wood Hesketh writes to me, ‘those indented 
shores, the rock-work and the flower beds, where 
there should be nothing but a smooth grassy 
bank, gently and smoothly curved, as it used to 
be—the long, sweeping, strong curve of a river.’ 





CHANGiING- ROOM 
A Cambridgeshire vicar tells me that a young 7 
lady whose banns he called a few weeks ago was 
overheard asking whether, when one was married, 
one went into the little place where they changed |) 
their overalls. 
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of Chinese food in London; new Chinese res- 
taurants are springing up almost as frequently as 
espresso coffee bars. And as some of you—par- 
ticularly those of the generations which grew up 
at a time when a Chinese restaurant was some- 
thing exotic, if not actually vicious—may be 
diffident about them, I want to say a little about 
them here. 

Two years ago there were just over a dozen 
in central London; and these were nearly all in 
Soho. They used to rely to a great extent for 
their trade on the motor-coach firms who ran 
conducted tours of ‘London’s Night Life’-—tours 
setting out purposefully, cold sober, from the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square in order to see 
the exotic, seamy side of the city. The tours have 
now largely been abandoned—Soho, apparently, 
was not abandoned enough—but the Chinese 
restaurants continue to flourish. In fact there are 
now over thirty; and they have spread from 
Soho to residential areas like Hampstead, South 
Kensington and Regent’s Park as well. Another 
is due to open in that new gourmets’ corner, 
World’s End, Chelsea, very soon. 

There are, | think, two reasons why Chinese 
food has become so popular. The first is that 
growing numbers of dieters have discovered it 
‘is low in calories with its predominance of non- 
fattening vegetables. The second, and probably 
most significant, reason is that a new type of 
Chinese restaurateur has emerged since the war. 

These are the Chinese nationals who found 
themselves exiles in London when the Iron 
Curtain fell over their homeland. Mr. C. P. Zee, 
for example, who runs the Asiatic Restaurant in 
Irving Street and the Rice Bowl in South Ken- 
sington, was formerly attached to the Embassy 
staff in London. Two of his colleagues in similar 
ventures were Chiang Kai-shek diplomats. 

‘One might say that we started up in the 
restaurant business because we wanted to eat! 


| am interested to see the increasing popularity 





Too Late 
She said : 
Let us speak together of the time that is past. 
We may not speak together of the time that is 
past. 
It is no use. 
The poet sang: 
Even God cannot alter the past. 
Even God cannot alter it; 
Yet man may betray it. 
We may not remember the kind words, 
The kind words that we spoke to one another, 
For the kind words are bitterness, 
Bitterness to the tongue. 


We may not think of the laughter, 
The laughter that rang out together, 
For the innocent laughter is on the other side of 
the river, 
The river full of filth and slime. 
The furies, the furies 
That haunted Orestes were only memories, 
Ghosts that would not be still, 
Yet could not be welcomed to the soul. 
HAILSHAM 
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Consuming Interest ... 


But we also wanted to be able to enjoy good 
Chinese food,’ Mr. Zee explains. With some pride 
he recalls that in those early days his clientele was 
80 per cent. Chinese, which means that he was 
providing good cooking. Today the whole enter- 
prise has expanded, and his fellow-countrymen 
account for only about 30 per cent. of his trade. 

If there were more Chinese cooks available, 
there would be even more restaurants, Mr. Zee 
believes. The demand for Chinese food is there, 
but training cooks is a hazardous undertaking. 
Mr. Zee has tried to train Europeans and has 
failed, for this is no haute cuisine with a defined 
hierarchy: it is a lay-brotherhood which the 
European does not understand. The head cook is 
quite prepared to clean the vegetables, wash up 
and water the bean shoots, which traditionally 
grow under wet sacking in the Chinese kitchen. 

The uninitiated European customer invariably 
assumes the bean shoots are bamboo shoots, Mr. 
Zee tells me. The tender, succulent green bean 
shoots are a basis for many vegetable dishes. 
Bamboo shoots, which are used less frequently, 
look and taste rather like young Swede turnips. 

I asked Mr. Zee for some guidance in ordering 
a meal, as a change from the inevitable noodles, 
rice and sweet and sour pork—ordered, he says, 
by 99 per cent. of his European customers. 

The first principle is that almost anything goes 
with anything else. In China, anything under 
eight to ten small dishes is considered frugal fare. 
You can eat lobster with duck: pork with 
shrimps. The European habit of ordering 
separate portions for each person also amuses 
the Chinese. A meal, they believe, should be a 
shared experience among friends. 

Chinese soups are almost all light consommés 
with a chicken base and are drunk at any stage 
in the meal when a rest from richness is needed. 
Lager beer goes well with most dishes, or a fairly 
dry hock. The ideal apéritif is a dry sherry, and 
you find some Chinese stick to a Tio Pepe right 
through the meal. 

I am grateful to Mr. Zee for an introduction to 
a new delicacy, the Pacific prawn. More tender, 
yet three times the size of scampi, this is obviously 
destined to go much farther than the Chinese 
cuisine. They are already so much in demand that 
there are plans to import them frozen in bulk. 

Mr. Zee gave me this suggested menu: wun 
tung soup, soochow duck, sweet-sour pork, chao 
shao bean shoots, Pacific prawns, egg-fried rice, 
shrimp crackers and lychees. 

. - * 

I am sorry to have to report that the Shops Bill, 
which Mr. Angus Maude eviscerates on another 
page, has been taken a further step towards the 
Statute Book. On Tuesday it was debated again 
in the House of Lords. Perhaps the Government 


will take note of the fact that the only support: 


it found there came from the Labour benches. 
It seems to me, as I said a couple of weeks ago, 
that there is a vital principle at stake here for 
consumers. You would never have known it, 
listening to the Government arguments for the 
measure. 
To begin with, the Government's line is that 









mem B 


shops must be compelled to close at six in order to 
prevent shop assistants from being overworked. 
Now, in almost every industry, workers’ hours 
are restricted; but this does not mean that all 
factories must open and close at the same time 
every day. It is perfectly simple to enact a forty- 
hour or forty-four-hour week, and to insist that 
any employee doing more than that should get 
overtime. Why can’t the same rule be applied to 
shops? For, logically, if the Government makes 
all shops close at six, it should make all news- 
papers stop printing at six, too. 

But the really ridiculous Government argument 
is the one I criticised a fortnight ago: that the 
small shopkeepers support the Bill. The only 
evidence for this put forward in the Lords is that 
‘it is the view of the National Chamber of Trade.’ 
The National Chamber of Trade, in case you do 
not know it, is the uppity name of the ‘ring’ of 
middle-size shopkeepers. Their worst enemy is the 
small man, They know his staying open later at 
night suits the convenience of the consumer: and 
they are the moving spirit of this Bill, whose design 
is to squeeze the small man out. 

The trouble is, MPs do not work normal office 
hours. They can do their shopping (if they have 
to) in the morning. But I hope that some of the 
women MPs will take up arms against the Bill 
when it comes down to the Commons. 





LEARNING 
ON 
THE LOAF 





eons has recently been doing some searching re- 
search into our daily bread. The conclusion is, in lay 
terms, that bread is an excellent food in itself. It could 
give us as much as three quarters of all the energy we— 
and our irrepressible children—burn up in an average 
hectic day.! But bread is much more than an energy- 
giver. It provides body-building protein, and essential 
vitamins and minerals too.” 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,’ 
say this: “Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that, of course, 
means bread. Similarly a Panel of eminent scientists 
and medical men under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Lord Cohen, has this to say: “Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet”.* 

Bread, in fact, is still the staff of life. 

So see that your family eats plenty of bread every 
day — and bread at its best, good and fresh. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 1954. 


2. All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour : tron — 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—wnot less than 0.24 
milligrams. Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value 


of Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 1956. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 
Sir,—During the week following the publication of 
my first letter in the Spectator, | was bombarded 
with letters (mostly anonymous) postmarked from 
towns and cities in which well-known universities and 
public schools are situated, Every one of those letters 
was abusive, and, in some cases, disgustingly abusive 
—for, believe it or not, some of them were actually 
written on toilet paper. 

Vulgar claims to social distinction, birth and 
breeding, and association with a university or public 
school, mingled with personal abuse. revealed to me 
that teneath a wafer-thin veener may lurk all the 


characteristics of the lout and the bully, The 
anonymous letters I have destroyed, but I have 
retained three toilet-paper specimens which are 


signed, though no addresses are given. The postmark 
is Marlborough and all arrived in one envelope, If 
you, Sir, would care to inspect these letters I will 
post them to you immediately. 

However, for the information of those who called 
me a ‘shambling ape,’ a baboon,’ a ‘gorilla 
with a warped mind,’ I would like to mention that 
I am an amateur landscape painter, that my pictures 
have won prizes in exhibitions, that I am the author 
of one pocket novel, at least twelve short stories. 
twenty to thirty articles on astronomy, a book on 
the English Turf (all published) and a volume of 
poems (almost ready for publication). So much for 
my simian nature. 

Reading the letter of your correspondent, Miss 
Daphne Hereward, after the above experience was 
like meeting a breath of clean sweet air blowing 
down from some unspoilt upland. I do not agree with 
all she writes, neither does she with me—but how 
differently she disagrees! It may be that in actual 
fact her views are complementary to mine rather 
than contradictory to them. I hope this lady will 
accept a copy of my book of poems when it 1s 
issued. In any case, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking her for her kindness and courtesy. 
I stand by the views I expressed in my first letter 
because I do not feel they have even been seriously 
challenged.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. W. 
37 Cranbourne Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees 

* 

Sir,—After all that has recently been said in these 
columns regarding the old school tie in general, and 
government by Old Etonians in particular, surely 
the choice of the folld6wing six Socialist candidates 
in pending by-elections is equally significant: 

(1) a prosperous solicitor, 

(2) secretary of the Fabian Society, 

(3) an earl’s daughter, 

(4) barrister—Rugby, Cambridge and Oxford. 

(5) wealthy publisher, Westminster and Cambridge, 

(6) Co-operative Wholesale Society nominee. 


WooD 


Altogether a resounding victory for BBC English, 
nice manners and the old school tie, and, as has 
been remarked, ‘enough to make a trade union 
boss wring his calloused hands.’ 

Anyhow, with the Socialist movement so obviously 
on its way to the ‘U’ millennium, perhaps Messrs. 
Hollis and Wood, with Captain Kerby, may be pre- 
pared to withdraw, or revise, their indictment of 
Etonian-ridden Tory governments. 

And with an ever-increasing number of Labour 
politicians and trade union leaders somehow con- 
triving to send their children to public schools, whilst 
(so very prudently) advocating ‘comprehensive’ herd- 
ing in State institutions for the offspring of their 
regular customers—well, the outlook for Mr. Wood's 
cherished renaissance of homely spoken technicians 
would appear to be gloomy indeed, Alas for poor 
Keir Hardie!—the ‘U’s have it!—Yours faithfully, 

W. E. KAYE 
2 Mount Terrace, York, Yorks 


OUT OF THE EAST AND THE WAY BACK 
Sir.—I do not know anything about Mr. George 
Edinger, except that he is a journalist of brief ex- 
perience in the Far East. May I suggest, however, 
that it is a pity the Spectator should publish such 
virulent attacks on the Europeans of Malaya as that 
in his article of February 8? 

Mr. Edinger flatters himself that he is blazing a 
new trail and ‘penetrating into the councils and the 
confidence of Indians, Malaysians and Chinese’: it 
is interesting that he does not include the Malays, 
the sons of the soil. He also suggests that the learn- 
ing of Chinese by a young European is discouraged 
in Singapore ‘mainly because the language is beyond 
the powers of most of his seniors.’ This is the sort 
of silliness that leads nowhere. Those seniors were 
once juniors, and as capable as any modern ‘junior’ 
of the Edinger breed of learning Chinese, had it 
been considered advisable. Doubtless they would find 
it beyond them at the age of fifty: the same would 
apply to any foreign language. 

Has Mr. Edinger not discovered that all members 
of the administrative service, the education. service, 
the police, the customs department, the agricultural 
service, etc., have to pass two (or in some cases three) 
written examinations with viva voce tests in Malay? 

that some candidates take, in addition, Chinese, 
Tamil or Punjabi? Has he never seen a good District 
Officer or Assistant District Officer at work in a 
Kampong or a resettlement area? Has he never. . 
but one could continue indefinitely. 

Many men from Great Britain have given their 
lifetime to helping the inhabitants of Malaya: there 
is no need to ‘discover? what has so long been 
practised.—Yours faithfully, 

R. P. S. WALKER 
formerly Deputy Director of Education, F of M 
2 Parkside Court, Meadow Way, Littlehampton, 
Sussex 


OXFORD ROADS 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Blake’s article points out, very 
properly, that nobody knows what the traffic pattern 
in Oxford is. The Government, the City Council 
and the University should combine to find out. 

This is not easy to do. Obviously vehicles cannot 
be halted merely to take details for a census: con- 
fusion within the city would be worse than it is. 
But their registration numbers could be recorded 
without stopping them, and the owners traced after- 
wards to find out details about their journeys. Ex- 
pensive and difficult perhaps, but it seems the best 
method. 

The task lends itself to a rather fanciful division 
among the three authorities. A questionnaire will 
have to be sent out. The Civil Service can design 
this admirably. Somebody will have to stand in the 
rain to take car numbers, The disputing dons, are, we 
hope, earnest and devoted seekers after truth. They 
will be just the men. The City Council, of course, 
will pay for it all, 

In practice the scheme might need a_ very 
different organisation. But it would be worth doing. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. BROWN 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Sir,—I notice that you comment thus upon the 
Rent Bill: *. . . the Government plucked UP Courage 
and produced a Bill which went almost all the way to 
rationalise the rent situation, by enabling the Owners 
of property to dispose of it in the same way ag 
other types of owner—subject to the laws of the 
market place, rather than the dictates of the State 
or the expediency of politics.’ : 
This is a clear enunciation of the private enterprise 
supply-and-demand principle. I could not help 
wondering, however, if all those who would approve 
of it in relation to British house rents would as 
wholeheartedly approve of it in connection with the 

price of American oil? —Yours faithfully, 
O. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 





The Senate, Dublin 


HOLD TIGHTLY 


Sir,—As an antidote to the recent ‘Hold Tightly’ 
letter, perhaps a London cabby’s effort towards 
road safety in the year 1902 may be of interest, 

When I was about to dart across Oxford Circus 
on a very wet night carrying a violin, with intent 
to catch the blue bus to Victoria Station, I gently 
turned a horse’s head, by the blinker, to one side 
as it stood in the cab rank. 

The cabby immediately shouted after me, ‘Oi! 
*Oose ’orse’s “ead are you a-shovin of ?°—Yours faith- 
fully, 

OCTOGENARIAN 


* 


Sir,—I heard a London bus conductor in war time 
exhorting his disembarking passengers at a busy bus 
stop to ‘alight with alacrity.” How greatly indeed these 
bus conductors, with their ready wit and good 
humour, enlivened the gloom of the war years.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Riverside Cottage, Wallingford, Berks 


kK. C. CRAIG 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—By a single bold and imaginative stroke of 
statesmanship we could upset the Nasser apple-cart, 
confound the Soviet intriguers and refill the so- 
called ‘vacuum.’ If we have the courage and fore- 
sight to seize it an opportunity now exists for 
Britain to regain a firm foothold right in the heart 
of the Middle East and so restore our imperilled 
lifeline. 

The idea is startling in its simplicity, but so far 
it seems to have escaped our policy-makers. This 
is it: 

Britain should invite the sovereign State of 
Israel to become a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, 

Now one is well aware of the prima facie objections 
and obstacles that immediately spring to mind, but 
they disappear when the proposal is examined care- 
fully. It will be seen to be eminently practical. It 
entails no loss of sovereignty by the Republic of 
Israel which, like India, would accept the Queen as 
a symbol of the free association of nations. The 
gains to ourselves, to Israel and to the world at large 
are incalculable. Would not a powerful British base 
in the Negev—on Empire territory, bear in mind 
—be the best guarantee of permanent peace and 
order in this turbulent area of the globe? Clearly 
it would put an end not only to Nasser’s dream of 
uninterrupted hegemony from Cairo to North Africa 
but also to his hopes of a victorious war of revanche. 

Of course there would be the usual howls ol 
‘Colonialism’ and alarums about ‘setting the Arab 
world ablaze,’ but by now we are surely inured to 
these meaningless bogeys. With firm faith in an act 
of constructive statesmanship we could ignore these 
cries of anguish. 

And what would the Russians do? Always, It 
seems, we must ask ourselves what the Russians 
—and the United Nations—will do when we make 
any move, Well, conceivably Mr. Bulganin might 
invite Egypt to become the 125th Soviet in the 
Communist Empire, but it is easier to imagine 
Nasser as a good Commissar than visualise the 
fellaheen as good Stakhanovites! So we need not 
begrudge Russia the acquisition. 
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More important, how would the State of Israel 
react to the invitation to become the ninth member 
of our diminished (Rockall notwithstanding) but still 
mighty Commonwealth? Unless wisdom is gone from 
Zion she must welcome the offer with exultation 
and rejoicing. Surrounded as she is today by a sea 
of enemies pledged to destroy her, Israel’s co- 

rtnership with the British Commonwealth would 
literally be her salvation. Israel needs a friend among 
the nations just as sorely as we need a friend in 
the Middle East. Let us, therefore, pool our needs. 
We have something to offer each other. 

Is there not a sense of Messianic fulfilment in 
the prospect of Britain and Israel drawn together 
by a common need, combining to vanquish the 
Pharaoh who threatened them both? 

Surely here is a challenge to enlightened states- 
manship. A positive dynamic stroke such as this 
would restore the prestige and leadership of Britain 
and serve to remind mankind that the moderation 
of the weak is mediocrity. 

Oh, how this nation yearns for a lead--and a 
leader.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARK GOULDEN 
43 Essex Street, WC2 


* 


Srm,—Your thoughtful and thought-provoking edi- 
torial on ‘Israel: The Testing Point’ is both timely 
and welcome. By speaking plainly on British policy 
in the Middle East you have done a service to the 
cause of truth and justice. 

The recent attitude of Britain towards the Arab- 
Israeli dispute has saddened those like myself who 
believe that the only true friend this country has 
in the Middle East is the democratic Jewish State. 
Britain, as you rightly point out, should have voted 
with France against the United Nations resolution 
demanding the unconditional withdrawal of Israeli 
forces. By voting as she did this country not only 
helped to place Israel’s very future in jeopardy but 
at the same time helped to undermine the founda- 
tions of the United Nations. 

Can it be that after all that has happened British 
leaders are still prepared to take the word of the 
Egyptian dictator? 

Is not freedom of navigation through the Gulf 
of Aqaba a vital British interest? 

Would the return of Gaza to Nasser be to this 
country’s advantage? 

The answer to all these question must surely be 
‘No.’ 

Let us hope that the Government will have second 
thoughts, adopt a more realistic Middle East policy 
and stop once and for all appeasing the Arab feudal 
overlords and military dictators who have nothing 
in common with Britain’s democratic tradition. 
Unless it does so the remaining vestiges of Britain's 
influence in the area will disappear as surely as 
day follows night and the door will be wide open 
to Russian Communism.—Yours faithfully, 

H. PINNER 
4 Kennyland Court, Hendon Way, NW4 


THE VERSAILLES AFFAIR 


Sir—Though he himself makes no mention of it, 
I assume that the occasion of Mr. Rowland Mait- 
land’s letter (Spectator, February 8) was my review 
article ‘No End of the Affair’ on Mrs. Lucille 
Iremonger’s The Ghosts of Versailles. Yet he makes 
no attempt to approach the heart of the matter, ‘the 
evidence for the crucial contention that Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain actually had on August 
10, 1901, the experiences which later they certainly 
believed they had had on that day.’ If we turn to 
the documents in the case we find, as I said, ‘that 
the statements of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain 
by which the case has usually been judged are of 
uncertain date; that they are quite certainly not their 
earliest available written statements; and that these 
later Statements differ at point after point from the 
earlier ones, in every case without exception in ways 
which make the story harder to fit into the Versailles 
of 1901 and easier to square with the Versailles of 
Marie Antoinette.” Mr. Maitland insists on preferring 
his intuitions to evidence: ‘one’s own reaction to 
it remains the same as when first read. It rings 
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true . . .°; and ‘not all Mrs. Iremonger’s insidious 
denigrations can alter the fact that their story rings 
true.” Against this transcendent insight what can the 
pedestrian fallible critic do but suggest that even 
your correspondent’s intuitions may be wrong?— 


* Yours faithfully, 


ANTONY FLEW 
University College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele, Staffordshire 


HEN AND PEN 


Sir,—Is it in order for me to ask what moved Mr. 
Kingsley Amis to say: “There is little to choose 
between the poultry run and the PEN Club as 
restricting stamping-grounds for writers’? I am will- 
ing to acknowledge him an authority on poultry 
runs and stamping-grounds and the kind of writer 
frequenting them: what puzzles me is his reference 
to the International Association of writers known 
as the PEN, of which he has never been a member, 
but which, I am sure, would afford him ample 
grounds for stamping if that’s what he wants to do. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DANIEL GEORGE 
18 East Heath Road, Hampstead, NW3 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
Sir,—I am preparing for Alfred A. Knopf an 
abridgement of H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language, to be based on the fourth edition (1936) 
and the two supplements (1945, 1948). I should be 
grateful for any information about statements of fact 
that may no longer be completely accurate.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RAVEN I. MCDAVID, JR. 
Department of English, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 


ELEVEN MINUS 

Sir,— 
Alas, what ails you, Graham Greene, 
And why, and when this prurient itch 
To see the infant class at Sheen 
Reciting Wilhelmina Stitch? 


The End of the Affair will be, 
For you, poor Greene, a fatal shock, 
That Ill prescribe for G.C.E. 
A stick of (censored) Brighton Rock. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Ministry of Education HAILSHAM 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


What future worthy of her past can Britain hope 
for except maximum integration with the Common- 
wealth? At present, crowded at the rate of 540 to the 
square mile (habitable Canada has 10, habitable 
Australia 5), importing half our food and most 
of our raw materials, precariously balanced on a 
knife-edge economy, we risk starvation in peace and 
annihilation in war. Meanwhile the once British 
Commonwealth is growing foreign. The proportion 
of British to total immigrants into Canada fell from 
81 per cent. in 1947 to 27 per cent. in 1955: into 
Australia, from 77 per cent. to 44 per cent. Of non- 
domestic investment in Canada, 90 per cent. is from 
the US. When these world powers of the future have 
filled up with Germans, Dutch, Italians and Slavs, 
we shall regret the blindness which gave the tempo- 
rary demands of our crazy economy priority over 
long-term planning for the joint future of Britain 
and her daughter nations. 

If we, over the next two decades, could send ten 
million of our people, of all ages, classes and occupa- 
tions, to Canada, Australia, the Rhodesias and New 
Zealand, with corresponding dispersal of capital and 
industries, we could establish British stock, British 
interests, and a British future, unshakably in those 
countries. And we at home could feed ourselves. 

E. F. G. HAIG 


* 


I understand that since September, 1951, Egypt, 
by blocking the Suez Canal to Israel-bound traffic, 
has been defying the Security Council. Now, the 
Assembly appears to be pressing Israel to obey 
Assembly resolutions. Perhaps other readers, like 
myself, are puzzled that the UN should be so con- 
cerned about Israel’s attitude before it has secured 
compliance by Egypt with a decision of the Security 
Council made more than five years ago. 

F. H. NORMAN 


* 


Your smug correspondent who sneers at the alleged 
jubilation of Egyptians’ at assassination should 
remember the manifestations of unholy glee evident 
in the broadcasts of the BBC and the civilian popu- 
lace when some specially choice piece of bomb- 
dropping was achieved during the last holocaust. 

WILLIAM SLATER 


* 


A point no one seems to have made is that the 
British subjects expelled from Egypt were only 
obliged to leave after the Government's act of aggres- 
sion against that country. I have every sympathy for 
their plight, but surely it is the Government's respon- 
sibility to maintain them rather than appeal to the 
charity of the public. They have now been forced 
to take refuge in a country in which ‘they almost 
certainly do not wish to live; unless the Suez attack 


had taken place these unfortunate people would not 
have been obliged to leave their homes and abandon 
their livelihood. Let us hear less of the extremities to 
which the brutal Egyptians have driven them. 
ROSALIND MAZZAWI 
* 


I have no experience with the Chinese and little 
amongst African Negroes, but during the last thirteen 
years all over India, and briefly in Ceylon, I have 
never seen an Englishman strike an Indian. Indeed 
as we all learn soon after we reach this country that 
the impact of a harsh word is much greater here 
than at home, it is noticeable that the admonishment 
of an Indian junior by a European senior has been, 
and is, almost always much gentler than an admonish- 
ment delivered by one Englishman to another in his 
own country. There was nothing comparable in the 
old Indian Army, for example, to the bellowing and 
swearing I knew in the Foot Guards and to which 
most of us, incidentally, submitted quite cheerfully. 

G. W. DENBY 
- 


In the course of thirty years’ work in four Com- 
monwealth countries in Asia and Africa, I have never 
heard the descriptions ‘wogs,” ‘dagoes,’ ‘niggers’ on the 
lips of any administrator or other Englishman in a 
position of responsibility who earned his livelihood 
in association with the people of the country. Such 
a vocabulary is generally the mark of a certain type 
of tourist or Service man. I think it can be taken 
as axiomatic that colonial peoples with an expanding 
political consciousness will, naturally and inevitably, 
be ‘agin the Government’ whether it is recruited from 
Eton or the TUC. T. EDEN 

» 


The arbiters of the correctness or otherwise of a 
barrister’s conduct are his Benchers, and it is sheer 
presumption for the Council to say that certain con- 
duct is wrong unless authorised by the Council. Their 
advice might be valuable, but they have no power to 
licence what would otherwise be wrong nor to pro- 
hibit what is not wrong. They ought not to pretend 
otherwise. Such pretence is all too reminiscent of 
James II! JUNIOR COUNSEL 

* 


It has always seemed strange to me that what 
might be termed the parasite professions—I use the 
word in no offensive sense but simply to indicate 
those whose livelihood depends on the energy of 
commerce and industry—such as civil servants, local 
government officers, banks and insurance clerks, with 
no risk of unemployment, should be so favoured in 
the matter of pay, pension and holidays. How many 
realise that banks and insurance officials retire on a 
pension of two-thirds of their salary at retiral date? 

RALPH TULLY 
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Who gets a 


moving picture 
moving P 


claps. The Artists act. And the Director stares with the unblinking eye of the 
visionary — judging how it will all look on’film. 


“« 8 ys PLEASE! Sound? Camera? Action!” The cameras roll. The Clapper boy 


Our photograph shows you the men and women who actually get a moving 
picture moving. Before they can even begin, the producer, writers, research 
workers, location staff, the art director and many others work for months, some- 
times a year or more, in preparation for the command, “Action!” 

The services of these very skilled people over so long a time represent a heavy 
investment. A full, planned programme of film production for world markets 
multiplies that investment many times over. The Rank Organisation has such a 
programme. But it can only continue this if in the long run the producer can at 
least recover his costs. 

Few British films achieve this modest goal; chief obstacle is the level of United 
Kingdom Entertainment Tax. This Tax is crushing both the film maker and the 
exhibitor. Each must be able to make a reasonable profit if the industry is to 
thrive. We sincerely hope the Government agree with us and, in the interests of 
the entire British film industry, will substantially reduce cinema Entertainment 
Tax in the next budget. 








1 Director 20 Camera crane operator 
2 Producer 21 Chief electrictan 

3 Still cameraman 22 Director of photography 
4 Dubbing and music mixer 23 Focus puller 

5 Production secretary 24 Ist Assistant Director 
6 Property man 25 Clapper boy 


7 26 Tony Wright 

8 etctriin 27 fill Ireland 

10 Sound mixer = ay designer 

I! Sound boom operator xy Wardrobe assistants 
12 Drapes man 31 Art Director 

13 Scenic artist 32 Construction Manager 
14 Carpenter 33 Continuity girl 

1S Painter 34 Make-up artist 

16 Plasterer 38 Fill Dixon 

17 Rigger 36 Hairdresser 

18 Camera operator 37 Film editor 

19 Camera grip man 38 Production Manager 








THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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Contemporary Arts 


Fire Festival 


THE strongest impression left 
on seeing the full ceremonial 
of the Shetland midwinter 
fire festival, the Up-Helly-Aa, 
is of its complete rightness 
for this place and among 
these people. As the great 
day, January 29, rises to its 
climax of the burning of the 
Norse war-galley and the en- 
suing night unrolls in a non- 
‘ stop carnival of dancing, 
drinking and general letting-down of back hair, 
there is never observable a single trace of self- 
consciousness on the part of any Shetlander, 
whether participating or merely spectating. The 
Stranger is welcome, within limits, ta enjoy 
watching it all, even to take part in the night- 
long carnival, but no concessions are made to 
him; he can take it or leave it, exactly as he 
finds it, and no Shetlander would turn a hair 
if every foreigner (i.e. anyone except Shet- 
landers and Orcadians) were to keep away from 
it all. The occasion which provides one of 
the most spectacular survivals in all the annals 
of British folklore is totally devoid of publicity- 
appeal . . . which possibly accounts for a good 
deal of the naturalness and spontaneity that go 
with this business of grown men solemnly—and 
splendidly—dressing up in Viking costume, 
building with lovingly careful detail a miniature 
Norse war-galley, and then after the appropriate 
ceremonies, burning it to ashes. 

Up-Helly-Aa, approximately meaning ‘the end- 
ing of the Yuletide period,’ is mainly a revival 
within the past century of certain remembrances 
of old Norse custom. The Viking seafarer, 
chafing under the enforced quietude of winter, 
when gales and dark days kept him land-bound, 
welcomed the closing days of the winter solstice 
as marking the near approach of spring. Cer- 
tainly all over Northern Europe there are 
surviving customs of marking this period with 
sympathetic magical happenings—fires being 
symbolically burned to lure back the reluctant 
sun. And in Shetland, as in Scotland and all 
Scandinavia, ritual fires were lit and some com- 
munal gaiety aroused in these midwinter days, 
for centuries continuously. 

The spectacle reaches its climax precisely as 
all sacrificial occasions should, in the total de- 
struction of an object which has intrinsic value, 
but which is gladly destroyed as a gesture 
towards whatever gods or god-like powers are 
being invoked. Preparations occupy a demo- 
cratically elected committee for hundreds of 
hours of leisure time during the winter days pre- 
ceding Up-Helly-Aa, in the planning and build- 
ing of the galley, in composing the Proclamation, 
in designing and making the wide variety of 
costumes—both fanciful and fantastical—that the 
torch-bearers will wear on the great night. 

Committeemen only are eligible for the role 
of the Guizer Jarl (the disguised earl, or leader 
of the ceremony), a man who, in Lerwick, is 
King for a Day, and can never again occupy 
this great office. He chooses from among his 
friends his own squad who, traditionally, dress 
as his crew of Norse warriors and who form the 
immediate custodians of the* galley as it is 
dragged through the streets to its doom. Other 





committeemen invite their friends to join their 
squads, who unite to form a procession of any- 
thing up to five or six hundred torch-bearers 
accompanying the galley on its journey. The 
carnival note is struck by these groups, which 
have planned, conferred and schemed through- 
out the winter to devise the most striking, most 
novel or most beautiful ideas for costuming. 
Usually each squad works to an idea taken from 
some topical item of news, a trend in fashion, 
a famous personality—and the entire business is 
strictly a masculine preserve. No wife, sister or 
sweetheart is permitted to know anything in ad- 
vance; costumes are designed and made by the 
men themselves, working in winter evenings in 
quiet sheds, warehouses or huts borrowed for the 
purpose. The whole procession forms up rapidly 
in a few minutes; the squads each being given 
an assembly point where they receive their 
torches, then proceed to the marshalling point 
where they are met by the Guizer Jarl’s squad 
accompanied by the fullest band that the city 
can muster. At a signal the hundreds of torches 
are lit and the procession begins. 

No other folk ceremony to be seen in Europe 
carries so authentic an atmosphere as this, as the 
perfect miniature warship, mounted on a wheeled 
carriage, is processed through a mile or more 
of streets, guarded and followed by its crew of 
Vikings and several hundred Shetlanders dis- 
guised as eighteenth-century courtiers, Olympic 
athletes, zoological oddities, Arabian horsemen, 
comic Lauderesque Scotsmen, Mexicans; or in 
fantastic dress ingeniously working out some 
essentially private Shetlandic joke on _ local 
government, a well-loved (or well-disliked) local 
character. 

Specially arranged songs—Victorian in their 
melodic and verbal structure, but none the less 
appropriate to the occasion—are sung, the Guizer 
Jarl leaps from the galley and a lone bugle-call 
sounds; instantly the torch-bearers, circle after 
widening circle, fling their blazing brands into 
the galley. Three, five, possibly ten thousand 
watchers stand around absolutely silent as the 
little ship, fruit of hundreds of hours of fine car- 
pentry, paintwork, decoration, goes up in flames 

. nothing survives except a handful of nails 
and a few metal fastenings. 

The night is spent in dancing and drinking, 
with every squad in its finery visiting every ‘hall, 
or dance-and-food centre; entry is jealously 
guarded to these and only correctly invited 
guests can join in the fun, watch the elaborate 
impromptu cabarets by the various troupes of 
islanders, and receive the hospitality of the island 
ladies who have organised this side of the affair. 

Up-Helly-Aa is a perfect communal event; 
popular favour gets a man into the organisation 
and wealth and prestige are not usable levers; 
funds are raised locally to pay for materials for 
the ship and the costumes and none of the latter 
(except the Viking dress of the leading squad) 
survives to another year; everything contributing 
to the occasion has to be newly made every time, 
and every part of it is destroyed on the night 
or very soon after. A heroic and memorable 
occasion of conspicuous waste—an economist's 
nightmare—and an occasion which annually re- 
impresses the Shetlander with his ultimate 
dependence on the mercies of sun, wind and 
weather. A. V. COTON 


The Big Lie 


The Great Man. (Dominig, 
and New Victoria.)\—T 
Rainmaker. (Astoria, Chay. 
ing Cross Road.)—Ill Mg 
by Moonlight. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) 

IT says something, something 

odd, about film distribution 

that two of the most interest. 
ing films we have had for weeks receive no Weg 

End showing. I hope this will put no one of 

them, for neither is in the smallest sense ‘B’ 

both being, in fact, rather grandly conceived and 

executed. 

First, the more ambitious and less entirely sue. 
cessful, José Ferrer's The Great Man. Mr. 
Ferrer’s skeletal looks have a lugubrious fascina. 
tion about them, a strong, laconic individuality 
you do not forget. His style of direction is less 
personal and less assured, but his film—his in 
almost every sense, for besides directing he plays 
the main part and is part-author of the script— 
has a curious tough quality about it that makes 
you feel it is almost a masterpiece manqué. As 
an exposer of the phoney, Mr. Ferrer is mag- 
nificent, for that bloodhound face suggests a mind 
to peer into the bottom reaches of the soul, and 
if the phoney great man he exposes is not quite 
realised, the public adulation, the childishness, 
that requires its radio favourite to be a personal 
hero is satirised with a wholly successful mix- 
ture of sympathy and shrugs. Herb Fuller, a 
popular broadcaster, dies in a car crash, and his 
promoters decide to build him up into a great 
American legend, a homespun fatherly figure, all 
simple wisecracks and homely good cheer, with 
a wife and children and a private life as whole- 
some as porridge. This is not as difficult as it 
might seem, for though Fuller turns out, on not 
too exhaustive inquiry from Mr. Ferrer, who is 
given charge of the memorial programme, to 
have been an opportunist, a cheat, a lecher, a 
drunkard, and altogether as wholehearted a 
rotter, to put it mildly, as you might expect to 
meet, his wife, colleagues, and most of all the 
public are prepared to bolster the legend. So, at 
first, is Mr. Ferrer, but the big lie finally chokes 
him. How and why it does make a first-rate 
mixture of satire and reporting, with a good 
solid performance from Mr. Ferrer (who yet 
never makes solidity appear heavy), the best-played 
pretty secretary I ever saw in the cinema from 
Joanne Gilbert, and a beautiful sketch of a pro- 
vincial worthy—funny, touching, dignified—from 
Ed Winn. 

The Rainmaker, adapted for the screen by N. 
Richard Nash from his own play, and rather 
stagily but always vigorously directed by Joseph 
Anthony, is primarily an actors’, not a director’s, 
film. It is the performances you go away remem- 
bering—Katharine Hepburn’s smouldering spin- 
ster, suddenly desired and flaming into beauty 
as she can so astonishingly do; Burt Lancaster's 
con-man, half slicker, half buccaneer, but 
sometimes with a slither of prophet about him 
too; and one of those American teenage boys, 
for whose big-footed wriggling charm we have 
no equivalent here, from Earl Holliman. The 
story is full of an easy symbolism: drought has 
parched the Kansas earth, as her spinsterhood 
has parched Lizzie, a devoted daughter and sister 
in the motherless Curry household where hope at 
last comes in the person of a charlatan rain- 
maker, a kind of gipsy spaceman who conjures 
the clouds at $100 a go and begs—the first man 
ever—for Lizzie. He gets the rain but not, in the 
end, Lizzie, only her awakening and the first force 
of her new delight. The film is a charmer, pure 
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and simple; yet not, perhaps, so simple and cer- 
tainly not to be despised for that. 
Powell and Pressburger’s J/] Met by Moonlight 
I found frankly confusing, perhaps because it 
seems to expect you to know the story and to 
understand German. This military jape of cap- 
turing a German general in occupied Crete and 
smuggling him to Cairo is filmed in a mood of 
schoolboy high spirits, adequately acted (Dirk 
Bogarde, Marius Goring, the perennially elfin 
Cyril Cusack), and directed with an under- 
statement that comes dangerously near affecta- 
tion. British actors, heavily moustached, manage 
to look surprisingly Cretan. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Multiracial Art 


ARCHITECTURALLY one of the 
most up-to-date art galleries 
in the Commonwealth will be 
the Rhodes Centenary Gal- 
lery at Salisbury in the 
Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland; its director 
Frank Macewan, formerly 
the British Council’s Fine 
Arts Officer in Paris, is a man of exceptional 
energy and imagination with, what is rare among 
museum directors on this side of the Atlantic, 
a passionate awareness of the art of his own 
time. Since 1948 there has been an Arts Council 
of Southern Rhodesia modelled on our own and 
they have now sent to the Imperial Institute a 
collection of paintings by Africans and Euro- 
peans some of whom have had an art school 
training. The ‘European’ pictures are in the main 
spoiled by technical caution and an inhibiting 
sense of what art, old or modern, ought to be; 
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for that reason alone the small group of pictures 
made by Africans under the guidance of Canon 
Edward Paterson at Chirodzo School, Salisbury, 
are the most enjoyable and vitalising exhibits. 
Through their lack of inhibition and their graphic 
vigour these little paintings offer modest but real 
pictorial discoveries. The exhibition is not in 
itself, then, a great artistic event and does not 
pretend to be so, but the artistic future of the 
new Federation does provoke all kinds of 
questions which arise in any region, in Africa 
or Asia, where two traditions meet, where the 
whole system of European or American art 
propagation is brought to bear upona society which 
is both emergent and which has in every respect 
quite different traditions. A Marxist critic would 
no doubt demand that the arts should be 
officially geared to the scientific construction of a 
new society. One kind of romantic would. aver 
that tribal art is more vigorous and real than the 
European (East Africa has not, in fact, the same 
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The Member of the Wedding. 
By Carson McCullers. 
(Royal Court.—A _ For 
Angel B For Bed. By 
Charles Fenn. (New Lind- 
sey.) 
I suspect that for a. good 
many people The Member of 
the Wedding will be an ex- 
perience of reality at about 
fourth remove. A polymath 
acquaintance with life and literature will have 
ensured that they have come across the theme 
in its earlier stages and feel cheated that, 
say, the play is not as good as the film which 
was not as good as the book which was nothing 
like their experience of adolescent girls. Such is 
the pitiful fate of adaptations. For those (like 
myself) who didn’t see the film, didn’t read the 
book, and have never been adolescent girls, I 
had better explain that it is about a girl of twelve 
living in Georgia with her widowed father and 
a middle-aged negro cook. She is ardently 
romantic, lonely and _ self-conscious, acutely 
aware of her gangling appearance and the fact 
that nobody seems to like her very much, so 
much so that the local club won’t elect her and 
she is forced to spend most of her time with 
the cook and her kid cousin, a bookish-looking 
tadpole of about eight who lives next door. Thus 
obsessed with the idea of ‘belonging,’ she gets 
it into her head, when her brother and his 
fiancée arrive to get married, that they will take 
her away with them, that this will be one party 
in which she will really have a place. The 
appalling shock she gets when this fails to come 
off is the climax of the play; it puts out the spark 
of her very real, warm imagination and leaves 
her conformist, normal and something like 
Shirley Temple at her most terrifying. To 
counterbalance this touching and very typically 
American theme is a much subtler kind of 
‘failure to belong’—that of the black servant torn 
between her own people whom she loves and her 
white employers whom she serves with affection. 
At the end there is no refuge for her in con- 
formity because there is nothing with which she 
can conform. 

In most essentials Miss McCullers wins by 
several lengths over her compatriot Tennessee 
Williams, partly because her writing is, as his 
is not, exquisitely poetic and sensitive, and 
partly because she has an immense compassion 
for her characters. Where she loses to him (and 
this is where the polymaths can legitimately get 
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great heritage of figurative art as West). The 
example of Australia and Canada would suggest 
that nothing much can be expected until the new 
community has passed beyond the first phase of 
its pioneering energy and expansiveness. In the 
past fifty years so much European art has 
attempted to synthesise European and tribal or 
primitive traditions (Mr. Macewan mentions in 
the catalogue Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’ Ayj- 
gnon), but the cultural synthesis which is being 
attempted in the Federation—or in China for 
that matter—is something vastly more complex 
and confusing. If one accepts the argument of 
Sir Herbert Read’s recent book Icon and Idea 
that the artist is the source of man’s evolving 
consciousness, if one believed that the construc. 
tive power of the artist is something more than 
a cliché of well-bred art administrators, then what 
happens in this Federation is not-just a matter 
of concern but of quite exceptional interest. 
BASIL TAYLOR 


South 


on with contrasting the novel and the play) is 
simply as a.playwright; the acute difficulty of 
writing a play, as opposed to a novel, set in a 
fantastic atmosphere like the Deep South is that 
it is apt to turn into fantasy unless one over- 
emphasises the underlying savagery of the 
country and lets it explode into violent and 
dramatic action; thus 27 Wagons full of Cotton 
is a play for all its faults, The Member of the 
W edding remains, for all its virtues, a melancholy 
idyll, a kind of Hiya, Tristesse. 

Tony Richardson’s production plays upon, 
almost apotheosises, this idyllic quality—his long 
summer and autumn evenings when the owl hoots 
or the leaves fall are utterly credible; this is 
realism at its best, for it suggests as well as 
imitates. If only he had had a more convincing 
central character he might have completely be- 
witched us into accepting the idyll on its own 
terms. 


The trouble is that Geraldine McEwan can't 
make herself young enough, and seeing quite 
rightly that the play falls to bits if she doesn't, 
is forced to some very dubious expedients to keep 
up the illusion. The knocking knees, the dangling 
arms, the half-open mouth don’t come anywhere 
near it and distract from her more plausible 
mannerisms and genuinely moving moments. 
What makes the whole thing even more tantalis- 
ing is that since the play revolves round her 
these flaws undo the near-perfect acting of the 
other two chief participants. Bertice Reading as 
the cook plays with incredible warmth and 
understanding—sympathetic, bawdy, puzzled, 
angry, in turn, and marking the change as 
miraculously but unmistakably as a taxi-meter. 
From outside one will never know whether 
John Hall as the small boy is a ‘natural, a 
precocious technician or a brilliantly produced 
puppet. I fancy that only by combining all three 
could anyone of his age produce the really start- 
ling result. 

* 


Charles Fenn calls his play a farce, but he 
obviously hasn’t quite made up his mind about 
it. There are smatterings of social satire—the 
snobbish hostess who detests ‘non-U clichés,’ a 
bit of light comedy—the young ex-Guards 
executive with a Kensingtonian droit de seigneur 
over the girls at the office, and a reasonable touch 
of experimental theatre thrown in for good 
measure; well acted too. So far so jolly d., but 
don’t brush up your memory of the joke book 
before you go. DAVID WAIT 
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‘Minister for the House of Commons’ 


By L. B. 


HE House of Commons, elected in 1741 and 

dissolved in 1747, started by overthrowing 
Walpole and finished by causing his disciple and 
political heir, Henry Pelham, to be invested with 
Walpole’s authority and functions. How this 
happened is now told by Mr. Owen* with that 
deeper insight into the meaning and technique 
of the transactions which only close acquaintance 
with the personnel of the Commons could impart. 
The House was composed largely of ‘independent 
self-returning country gentlemen, and _ the 
primary aim of Mr. Owen’s book is ‘to take into 
consideration the political behaviour of these 
independent back-benchers.’ There were those 
who as a rule gave a general support to ministerial 
measures, while others ‘saw fit to maintain a 
reasonably consistent attitude of disapproval’ 
toward them; but both. the Administration and 
the Opposition were things ‘of shreds and 
patches, amorphous groups lacking unity and 
discipline. 

There was no landslide in 1741. ‘The tireless 
efforts of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Argyle . . . routed the Government in its heredi- 
tary strongholds of Cornwall and Scotland’; 
elsewhere, if anything, Walpole improved his 
position. Why at that general election he was 
stinted for money remains unexplained. His 
Government had been tottering for some time; 
misconduct of the war had turned independents 
against him; now those among his own people 
who, in the words of the arch-trimmer 
Dodington, ‘will naturally go with a going game, 
deserted him, a process fully set out by Mr. 
Owen's well-informed analysis of division lists. 
But Walpole’s defeat did not signify a change- 
over between two sides in the House. When Sir 
John Shelley remarked to Lord Egmont, on 
January 14, 1742, that ‘the King must think it 
hard to be forced from his prerogative’ (of 
choosing his Ministers), Egmont replied: “The 
question was not about placing, but displacing: 
if Sir Robert were out, His Majesty would still 
have the power of naming his successor.’ In a 
way it was the old demand for the dismissal of 
an unpopular ‘favourite,’ not an attempt to pre- 
scribe to the King whom he should employ. ‘A 
minister had fallen because he was no longer 
acceptable to the Commons’; but there was no 
reason to treat ‘an Opposition consisting of a few 
ill-connected groups and many unconnected 
individuals’ as an entity; sufficient numbers had 
to be detached from them to assure a slightly 








* THe RISE OF THE PELHAMS. By John B. Owen. 
(Methuen, 30s.) 
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reconstructed Administration of a working 
majority. This was done by gaining over the 
Prince of Wales with his compact little coterie of 
some twenty-one personal adherents; Lord 
Carteret, who ‘though a very considerable man 
as to capacity and parts and experience,’ could 
count at most on seven Members, and even at 
the peak of his power had less than a dozen; 
and William Pulteney with ten followers. Added 
to the ‘Old Corps’ they constituted a majority. 
But that Corps was not a regimented, inert body 
either, and in winning over the ‘New Whigs,’ care 
had to be taken not to lose any of the Old: as 
is shown by Mr. Owen—always with full docu- 
mentation—between 1730 and 1747 at least 28 per 
cent. of Walpole’s followers at one time or 
another had on major issues sided with the Oppo- 
sition, and if more division lists were available 
an even larger proportion would be found of 
occasional waverers. The attitude of Members on 
specific issues was often difficult to predict; and 
only after it has been studied as that of separate 
individuals can generalisation be attempted with 
a degree of sense and safety. 

In a House containing so many independents— 
and it is a great merit of Mr. Owen's book to have 
proved their numbers—debating talent counted 
for a good deal, and so did capacity to gauge 
the mood of the House; repeatedly the Opposi- 
tion defeated itself by lack of moderation or 
factious disregard of the national interest: there 
was impatience at attempts to score political 
points while the country was in danger. One such 
attempt, on February 15, 1744, was defeated by 
287 to 123 votes, a majority of 164 in what at 
that time was a fairly full House. But five days 
later a financial resolution was carried against 
the Government by 176 to 168. Chapter after 
chapter in Mr. Owen’s book shows the importance 
of efficient leadership in the Commons, and with- 
out stressing the point explains why in the 
eighteenth century the Prime Minister, to achieve 
long tenure, had to be in the Lower House— 
it was the rise of party in the nineteenth century 
which rendered his presence less essential. When 
Carteret, with supreme arrogance, said that 
Pelham had been ‘only chief clerk to Sir Robert 
Walpole,’ and that he failed to see why Pelham 
should expect to be more under him, he was 
showing ignorance of the Commons; and so did 
George II when he thought that Carteret could 
succeed. 

The initiative and formulation of policy still 
lay with the King; the Sovereign was as inde- 
pendent as the House of Commons; but in order 
that the two could co-operate, the ‘Minister of 
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the King in the House of Commons’ had to be 
‘Minister for the House of Commons in the 
Closet.’ Only when that double function was 
properly performed was there a chance of 
stability in the Government. The experiment with 
Carteret, which fills about half of Mr. Owen's 
book, deserves the study it receives from the 
angle of the atomised House of Commons; for 
this alone can establish the essential character 
of what happened during those years. The famous 
mass resignations of February, 1746, were not 
the result of factious scheming among the King’s 
servants, but were prompted by a correct per- 
ception that even if they wanted to, they could 
not have made the House accept German 
measures, nor could they secure stable govern- 
ment unless they were seen to have the confidence 
and support of the King. 

Apart from the ‘Old Corps of Whigs,’ the ‘New 
Whigs, and even the ‘New Allies, stands the 
body of the Tories: much discussed but seldom 
properly understood. Of the 136 Tories in 1742 
‘all save ten came of decidedly Tory stock, and 
the forebears even of these ten had had no 
association with the Whigs ... Tories were 
born, not made.’ They could cease to be Tories; 
but there is little sense in saying that they became 
Whigs: they did not assume a new tradition but 
merely merged into the amorphous mass of those 
who actively played at politics according to the 
rules of the time; while those who remained 
Tories ‘continued to behave as members of a 
country party opposed in general to the measures 
of the Court,’ critical spectators without desire 
to take a hand in the game. Walpole (by then 
Lord Orford), writing to Pelham on August 25, 
1743, while not trying to put an absolute exclu- 
sion from office against Tories, warned him that 
‘what they can bring with them, will prove a 
broken reed. Two prominent Tories were 
included in the Broad Bottom Government, Sir 
John Philips and Sir John Hinde Cotton; Philips, 
in the words of Philip Yorke, seemed resolved 
to be ‘as troublesome a placeman as a patriot, 
and resigned after a few months; while Cotton, 
who more often opposed than supported the 
Government, was dismissed a year later; and 
both went back to the Tory fold. In office neither 
had any influence over 

the Tory independent back-bencher, who was 
both more moderate than the first [Cotton] and 
more disinterested than the second [Philips]. The 
true Tory would acknowledge no political chief, 
and those who professed to speak for him were 
unlikely to be able to lead him on a course con- 
trary to his innermost susceptibilities. If he sup- 
ported any administration, it must be by convic- 
tion, and not by contract. 
This was why the approach of 1744 to the Tories 
as a body failed. They lost none of the inde- 
pendence so characteristic of them. Their party 
was not broken, because there was no party to 
break. They were of real consequence in the 
House when the great majority of them acted 
together: for then they spoke for the nation; 
and the more so as in time their opposition lost 
its previous bitterness, though critical they 
remained as onlookers usually are. To have given 
a proper analysis of the Tories in the Parliament 
of 1741-47 is another merit of Mr. Owen's book. 
Such books, rich in detail, will do more to eluci- 
date Parliamentary history than the spinning 
of ingenious generalisations from insufficient 
material. 
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Essays in Solicitude and Critique 
*Wide-ranging, civilized and delightfully 
easy to read.’ (The Times). ‘These are 
things which must be said again and 
again; I don’t think they have ever been 
said more clearly and eloquently.” Eowin 
Murr ( The Observer) 25s 
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THE FAR EAST 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


In this history, the societies, institutions 
and beliefs of the traditional far eastern 
world are seen in the process of being 
forced intoa world system during the past 
century, and particularly since the Bolsh- 
evik revolution of 1917. 50s 
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A Dual Personality 


James Wyatt. By Antony Dale. (Blackwell, 30s.) 


Tuis excellent and informing study of one of 
our greatest architects, first published twenty years 
ago, now makes its reappearance in amplified 
and augmented form, if destined more for con- 
sultation than for ‘catch-breath’ reading. Fame 
came early to James Wyatt with the opening of 
the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, when he was 
twenty-six years old, in 1772. Walpole wrote of 
it: ‘Imagine Balbec in all its glory!’ and went 
into ecstasy over the fétes and Venetian masquer- 
ades. Gibbon was more cautious: ‘The Pantheon, 
in point of ennui and magnificence, is the-wonder 
of the eighteenth century, and the British Empire.’ 
But it languished, was converted into an opera 
house, and, typical of the fate of so many of 
Wyatt’s buildings, was burned down in 1792. 
Wyatt, so it is said, saw the glare of the fire 
lighting the sky over London from his post- 
chaise as he was crossing Salisbury Plain, though, 


| as the author of this book infers, if this be true, 


it must have been an unnaturally clear winter 


| night. 


And now let us remark on Wyatt's death, 
thrown out of his patron Codrington’s coach- 
and-four, and killed ‘while travelling at great 
speed’ (seven miles an hour?) two miles from 
Marlborough. Wyatt was always in a hurry, and 
nearly always late. Did not King George III, 
when kept waiting by him for half an hour at 


| 7 a.m., ask how many hours he usually slept, 
| adding: ‘It is a maxim with me to allow six 


hours for a man, seven for a woman, and eight 
for a fool. Think of this, Wyatt, think of this!’ 
Later, in good humour, giving him a present of a 
gold watch. 

Wyatt was just the person to suffer from a 
stroke. In 1804, nine years before his death, 
according to Farington, ‘He was paralytic and 
had his mouth to one side.’ Three years later, 
someone else says: ‘His mind seems to be gone, 
and it is not probable he would ever be restored 
to what he was before his last illness.’ Yet, what 
an inconceivable amount of work he got done. 
The catalogue at the end of the book is like look- 
ing in Greve and reading the opus list of Haydn. 

The Pantheon open, with the King and Queen 
in attendance, Wyatt in the same year began work 
on Heaton Hall, now in a suburb of Manchester. 
Its facade is masterly in movement and right 
emphasis, and the interior must once have been a 
marvel of delicate ornament, made lively with 
the paintings of Biagio Rebecca, and the flutter- 
ing of what was a favourite motif with Wyatt, the 
radiating fan. Most unfortunately, when the 
Manchester Corporation bought Heaton Hall 
they allowed most of the specially designed 


| fittings and furniture to go. At about the same 


time it is to be assumed, direct evidence being 


| lacking, Wyatt designed the exquisite dining- 
| room at Crichel, in Dorset, And within a year 
| or two he was at work at Heveningham, in Suf- 


folk, which is his. masterpiece. Here are to be 


| seen wonders of delicate invention; blue and 
| white candelabra, so personal in design that they 


could be by no other hand, and, above all, the 


| Orangery. The, later, Duc de la Rochefoucauld 


who ‘had seen everything in France’ writes that 
he knew nothing to compare with Hevening- 
ham—just as another Frenchman, the ambas- 


| sador, Duc de Guisnes, writes of the Pantheon: 


‘Ce n'est qu'a Londres qu'on peut faire cela.’ May 
it be added that it was for this Duc de Guisnes 


| and his daughter that Mozart composed his flute 


and harp concerto (K.299)! 
Wyatt has still much work in classical style 
before him. Another small masterpiece, the 


! Mausoleum at Brocklesby, in Lincolnshire; and 


Dodington Park, for Codrington, with its circular 
lodge contained in a Doric colonnade, passed on 
the Bath Road a mile or two after the Worcester 
Lodge at Badminton, one of the most original 
works of William Kent. Wyatt built as well, Castle 
Coole, in Northern Ireland; and Stoke Poges 
Park, which so much resembles what HBM’s 
Embassy should be in Tehran. 

But now this improviser of genius starts on 
another line altogether, pulling down whole sec. 
tions of medieval cathedrals, and simultaneously 
putting up card-houses in the ‘Gothick’ style. He 
demolishes the Norman chapter house at Durham, 
has designs on the Galilee chapel there and ‘cleans 
up’ Salisbury. And for William Beckford he 
builds Fonthill Abbey, which within twenty years 
has fallen down. What a strange gimcrack 
fantasy! A Grand Octagon Saloon, 120 feet high, 
‘the loftiest apartment which domestic architec- 
ture can present, probably in the world’; the room 
where Nelson dined in 1800, seventy-eight feet 
high; the octagonal tower rising to 276 feet; and 
little bedrooms over the turret, is ‘the highest 
we should think in the world.’ Strange evenings 
they must have been with scented coal burning 
in the fireplaces; the ‘Caliph’ with his high, 
querulous voice and the youthful Courtenay, soon 
to be ruined by their ‘friendship,’ ‘in the besieg- 
ing wind’s uproar: And the. long carpets rose 
along the gusty floor.” 

There was more’ ‘Gothick’ work to come. 
Ashridge and Belvoir: Norris Castle in the Isle 
of Wight with farm buildings like the background 
of ‘Sir Glorion,’ one of the Hoxton prints; and 
New Palace, Kew, which cost George III half a 
million, as much as Brighton Pavilion, and was 
pulled down by George IV. By the end of his life 
this architect of the split personality, one of the 
most fanciful and delicate of all classicists had 
gone over entirely into the ‘Gothick.’ A great 
destroyer as well, though his ‘bag’ was nowhere 
near the 39 cathedrals and 476 churches operated 
on by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Overdrafts and Overcoats 


The Accumulation of Capital. By Joan Robin- 
son. (Macmillan, 28s.) 

THERE’S many a work on economics which ought 
to be widely read, but will not be, because it is 
written and presented in a way that will deter any 
but the most hardened academician. Mrs. Robin- 
son appears to realise this. Conscious of the 
importance of her The Accumulation of Capital, 
she tries playfully to keep it down to the lowest 
common freshman level. ‘The economic life of a 
robin,’ she begins, ‘is simpler than that of a man’; 
and just in case this statement, unsubstantiated, 
should sound too sweeping, she refers us in a 
footnote to David Lack’s The Life of the Robin 
for confirmation. Industriously she defines and 
explains her terms (consumption: ‘the archetypal 
act of consumption is swallowing a mouthful of 
food’). But soon she tires of the effort of leading 
her readers by the hand—or academic habit fore- 
closes on her. She enters into orthodox exposition 
of her theory; and the bird-watchers are left 
disconsolate. 

Yet their time has not been wasted; for, in the 
early pages, she has some pertinent things to say 
about the use and abuse of economics. She is 
aware that, in her colleagues’ anxiety to attain 
academic respectability, they are constantly 
tempted to claim for their mystery certain powers 
it does not possess; and to attempt to justify their 
claim by abracadabra. Useful general terms are 
converted into rigid definitions: abstractions are 
translated into formule. A case which Mrs. 
Robinson cites is ‘purchasing power.’ It is a con- 
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cept anybody can understand—provided that it 
is not rigidly defined. Are overcoats purchasing 
power? They can be—at the nearest second-hand 
clothes shop in an emergency. But only if the 

rgency is personal: if everybody is trying to 
sell overcoats, their purchasing power may fall 
away to next to nothing—particularly in a warm 
July. Overdrafts—though obviously they provide 
purchasing power—are similarly affected by per- 
sonal and communal crises. And in individual 
cases, the prospect of obtaining an overdraft may 
actually vary inversely with the need. A worried 
man may look a poor risk to his bank manager. 

Variations of this kind may cancel out, or at 
jeast be roughly predictable, on a national level. 
But the national level is itself not predictable. 
There are various financial expedients by which 
governments contrive to keep stability; but 
governments themselves may be affected by 
emotional as well as economic reactions. Where 
‘the economics begins and the psychology ends 
nobody can tell: a boom may breed confidence; 
confidence may breed a boom. But to pretend that 
economics can be studied, let alone applied, with- 
out reference to psychology is grotesque. 

Yet that is what academicians continue to be- 
lieve—or, at least, to behave as if it were their 
belief. Even so distinguished a figure as Mr. Colin 
Clark is still (unless the last lesson proved 
salutary) trying to predict the course of economic 
events through a study of all the relevant 
economic and statistical data. If he were to sacri- 
fice some minor domestic animal and make his 
forecasts by a study of its entrails, he would 
hardly find them more misleading. 

It is, of course, possible to teach a kind of 
grammar of economics; but this has no more 
bearing on the application of economic theory 
than the teaching of grammar has on style. Yet 
the universities are still turning out a breed of 
grammarians who are called ‘economists.’ There 
are a few, like Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Wootton 
and Professors Robbins and Kaldor, who really 
do graduate; and we should be grateful for them. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Musical Miscellany 


The Letters of Edward Elgar. Edited by Percy 
Young. (Bles, 42s.) 

Modest Mussorgsky. By M. D. Calvocoressi. 
(Rockliff, 42s.) 

Berlioz and His Century. By Jacques Barzun. 
(Thames and Hudson, 12s. 6d.) 


Excar’s letters tell us litthke about his music or 
his conception of himself as a composer. Occa- 
sionally there is a glimpse, as when he says that 
the Violin Concerto is ‘awfully emotional; too 
emotional but I love it,’ or in rare words of 
shrewd musical advice to others. The rest is all 
the other Elgar—the keen literary amateur, with 
an excellent natural style, and Elgar the friend 
of his friends, a witty and likeable correspondent, 
direct but tactful, always hitting on the right word 
and tone, and completely free of the imagined 
starchiness and social self-consciousness. His 
reasons for urging the continuance of the office 
of Master of the King’s Music are character- 
istically admirable. I read the whole book through 
with enjoyment, and put it down with no new 
ideas about Elgar’s music but with a strong liking 
for him as a man. 

Modest Mussorgsky is half a volume of letters 
too, which in this case are concerned with music. 
The biographical chapters, in which most of 
these appear, with a very well written and in- 
formative linking narrative, alternating with 
chapters describing the works of each biographi- 
cal phase, are extremely good. The additional 
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chapters on technique and style are less success- 
ful, sometimes slightly naive in their technical 
analysis, and not very illuminating, owing to the 
almost excessively dispassionate objectivity of 


*“Calvocoressi’s approach. But since these form 


only the last sixth of the book, they do not 
seriously weaken it. Mussorgsky is still more 
respected than performed, and this excellent 
study, at once comprehensive in its survey and 
discriminating in its evaluation, ought to stir up 
some activity again. 

Berlioz and His Century is a revised and con- 
densed version of Jacques Barzun’s immense and 
highly praised two-volume study published a few 
years ago. It is still a fat and full book, of 448 
closely printed but easily readable pages, which 
will go easily into a pocket but may also take an 
honourable place on the shelves of those who 
cannot afford the original edition. 

COLIN MASON 


Ind'an Mutiny 


The Red Fort. By James _ Leasor. 
Laurie, 21s.) 


The Devil’s Wind. By G. L. Verney. (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.) 


THE centenary of the Indian Mutiny, a particu- 
larly vivid and violent episode in our Imperial 
history, falls due this year. Presumably it will be 
ushered in by a whole battery of special studies, 
biographies and fictionalised accounts. Here are 
two books which are among the advance-guard 
of this army of literature on the Mutiny, and each 
in its own way makes interesting reading. 

The Red Fort, though it adds nothing to 
previous accounts of the campaign, is an able 
and exciting summary of the general course of 
events. Mr. Leasor often tends to force the pace 
of his narrative, and sometimes his method of 
paragraphing is erratic; but in the main he has 
produced a book which can serve as an excellent 
introduction to the turmoil in the plains during 
the terrible summer of 1857. He has marshalled 
his facts well and presents them skilfully: the 
chapter called ‘Reasons For Unrest,’ for example, 
is a brisk but comprehensive catalogue of the 
abuses that gave rise to the revolt. His handling 
of the storming of Delhi—one of the outstanding 
feats of British arms—is splendidly managed, and 
not the least-acceptable element in The Red Fort 
is the w2y in which the author has peeled away 
some of the whitewash applied to the leading 
figures of the Mutiny by official historians. The 
story of British India is compounded not only 
of bravery, compassion and idealism, but also 
of fecklessness and cowardice. It does no service 
to the achievements of those truly great English- 
men who passed their lives in the sub-continent 
to disguise the cloudy background against which 
their triumphs were realised. 

This tendency towards oversimplification can 
occasionally be discerned in The Devil's Wind; 
but this detailed account of the part played by the 
Naval Brigade at Lucknow is a welcome addition 
to the source-material of the Mutiny, and the 
long extracts from the letters and private journals 
of Mate Verney and Cadet Watson are entertain- 
ing and absorbing. And Major-General Verney 
paints an impressive portrait of the legendary 
Captain William Peel, VC—brilliant, handsome, 
generous, fearless; hero of Sebastopol, Inkerman 
and the Assault of the Redan; a captain at twenty- 
five; commander of a small but successful British 
Army in the field; dead at thirty-three. In the 
conduct of his life and the manner of his death, 
William Peel is a figure who can bear comparison 
with Sir Philip Sidney. 


(Werner 


JON MANCHIP WHITE 






Felibrige 


Introduction to Mistral. By Richard Aldington. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 
FEw poets can have been born with a name more 
meljifluous, or fuller of natural associations, few 
can have acquired fame of a more specialised 
sort, than Mistral, and for the general reader who 
knows no Provencal, whose knowledge of the 
Mistral country comes from books, paintings, 
films, holidays there, the light and landscape, and 
not from any knowledge of its mysterious and 
ancient underside, Richard Aldington’s /ntro- 
duction to Mistral is a reminder that fame has 
many forms, and importance may be measured 
geographically as well as numerically. It is also 
something of an introduction to an _ entire 
Provencal culture rich, inbred, robust yet at the 
same time self-conscious, one that, like all 
regional cultures of the sort, has its genuine and 
its spurious exponents, or, since it almost comes 
to that, its serious and its popular exploiters of 
legend, lore, and ancient custom; of whom 
Mistral comes in the first category and Daudet 
(according at least to Mr. Aldington), Parisian 
Daudet with his slick windmills, in the second. 
Mistral, in his success and in his limitations, most 
of all in the fact that he wrote in a language few 
but the inhabitants of his region can understand, 
is something of a model for regional writers and 
one’s response to him is likely to vary in pro- 
portion to one’s feeling for the importance of 
the specialised and recondite simplicity that 
makes up most of what we call folklore. This 
Mr. Aldington sees—and with it Mistral’s whole 
life: his poetry, his philological work, the 
museum of objects of Provengal daily life, 
founded with his Nobel prize money, his organi- 
sation of Provence into a living force, of its 
language into something of power and literary 
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value; the quiet rhythm of his years—as the 
antithesis of the machine age, which, with all its 
products, Mr. Aldington passionately dislikes. 
His book is more than an examination of the life 
and work of a single poet: it deals with a whole 
outlook and way of life to which he is intensely, 
one might almost say aggressively, attached. 
Mr. Aldington is an enthusiast, and enthusiasm 
is generally contagious; but it has in his case the 
effect of making him heartily dislike everything 
outside the immediate circle of his sympathy. 
Beyond it, he sticks his tongue out wherever 
possible—not in any jaunty way that arouses 
amusement, or even clever way that arouses awe, 
but simply with a bilious ill-nature that smacks 
of disappointment, pettiness, and _ spiritual 
dyspepsia. All of which is a pity, for his subject 
is genial and a little of the local sunshine cannot 
fail to penetrate the jagged and often virulent 
style. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Animals and Others 


Mermaids and Mastodons. By Richard Carring- 
ton. (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
Animals are Quite Different. By Hans Bauer. 
(Andrew Melrose, 21s.) 

THE object of Richard Carrington’s book is to 
collect together the facts and fictions concerning 
various branches of. natural history to which he, 
personally, is most attracted. These include mythi- 
cal animals, real monsters of prehistoric ages, 
some survivals of the past, and animals which 
have become extinct during the historic period. 
Though his book is meticulously documented, 
Mr. Carrington modestly disclaims any preten- 
tions to being a professional zoologist, and it is 
possibly this lack of obsession with the scientific 
which makes his writing so readable. This, and 
a charming sense of humour. He is at his best 
with the legendary creatures, the mermaids. 
krakens, hydras, bonzes and sea serpents, whose 
histories he traces through a maze of superstition 
and probable truth with what can only be 
described as affectionate agnosticism. In common 
with flying saucers, these creatures can often be 
accounted for by science, but sometimes, particu- 
larly when they have been observed by trained 
naturalists, elude all rational explanation. 

In dealing with fossils and mammoths the 
author combines factual findings with delightful 
asides culled from old records. Thus we read that 
a seventeenth-century Irish archbishop worked 
out from the Old Testament that God began the 
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Creation at 8 p.m. on Saturday, October 22, 
4004 sc; and that at one time the endearing view 
was held that fossils were the original moulds 
used by the Creator for modelling different kinds 
of plants and animals. The coelacanth’s sudden 
reappearance, how the elephant got its trunk, the 
queer footprints at Carson City, the Loch Ness 
monster—all these and other mysteries are deeply 
probed, as is the strange survival of primeval 
animals such as the kangaroo and the duck-billed 
platypus. As for Mr. Carrington’s descriptions of 
the passing of the quagga, the passenger-pigeon 
and the sea-cow, they are heart-rending. 

Although much of Mermaids and Mastodons 
is concerned with explaining away the enigmas 
of the natural world—so many phenomena, it 
seems, can be attributed to either hysteria, giant 
squids, or dugongs (though the author admits that 
it would take a very imaginative sailor to mistake 
a heavily-moustached dugong for a mermaid)— 
nevertheless a feeling of mystery and magic per- 
vades the pages, and beneficently feeds our love 
for the inexplicable. 

Hans Bauer’s Animals are Quite Different, 
translated by James Cleugh, goes very much 
farther down Mr. Carrington’s debunking trail 
and is largely dedicated to beating out of us every 
bit of superstitious nonsense we may harbour 
regarding the entire animal kingdom. He is deter- 
mined to explode the idea, foStered so fondly in 
England, that if only our dogs could talk they 
would be human. Animal reactions, he states, are 
developed according to their needs and environ- 
ments, and despite seeming evidence to the con- 
trary they have no ability to think. They cannot 
judge, or draw conclusions, or construct a world 
beyond their own sense-impressions, and they are 
not faithful, sympathetic, grateful, crafty, wise or 
brave as we understand these words. In fact an 
animal's career is solely directed by biology. Even 
if we all believed this to be true, which is 
extremely doubtful, it is hard to see why Mr. 
Bauer should be so worried by our innocent game 
of make-believe. A Disneyesque approach to our 
pets, though nauseating to our friends, is surely 
harmless? 

Having bludgeoned anthropomorphism to a 
pulp, Mr. Bauer scoops up the remains and seeks to 
clarify them. How do domestic animals recognise 
their masters? How do fish learn to differentiate 
between colours? Why have ants got a sense of 
time? What exactly causes birds to migrate? How 
do dogs find their way home? What is the sig- 
nificance of communities? Under incongruously 
jaunty headlines designed to whet the appetite, the 
answers to these and hundreds of similar prob- 
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lems are fulsomely inscribed, and they are 
extremely interesting if one has a mind for the 
bi, psy and physiology of animals. People who 
consult their dogs regarding the conduct of the 
United Nations will not be amused, but they wil] 
be comforted to find that even the sensible 
scientific Mr. Bauer bumps into a mystery now 
and then. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Novels 


Something Fishy. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) : 


The Deer Park. By Norman Mailer. (Wingate, 
15s.) 


Happy as Larry. By Thomas Hinde. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 15s.) 


The Return of Gunner Asch. By Hans Hellmut 
Kirst. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 


Something Fishy must have pride of place this 











week. Not that there is much to say about it, for 
there is as little work for the critic in P. G, 
Wodehouse’s novels as in Shakespeare's early 
comedies, but there is in both—to compare great 
with small—the Same effortless and mysterious 
exfoliation of charm. How is it done? Not by 
making us laugh I think: neither Shakespeare 
nor. Wodehouse is funny in the conventional 
sense; it is more like watching an acrobatic 
display by some graceful and convivial creature 
whose swings and perches are words. Not neces- 
sarily his own words in Mr. Wodehouse’s case 
—significantly there is a still great reliance here 
on his impressive stock of quotations, and often 
the old favourites are given a further twist of 
informative cheer, e.g., ‘He stared at him in much 
the same way as on another occasion stout 
Cortez—though some say stout Balboa—stared 
at the Pacific.” The plot concerns a Tontine en- 
tered into by American businessmen on behalf 
of their offspring during the slump, and the time 
is recognisably postwar. There are references to 
‘the late hostilities, which substantially reduced 
the competitors in the Tontine, to Nancy Mitford, 
the Health Service and other modern matters, 
But these are hardly needed to assist one in 
coming to the strange conclusion that Mr. Wode- 
house is writing about reality, in a sense in which 
the other novelists of the week, who obviously 
and lamentably think they are, in fact are not. 








I hope readers will test this at once by taking 
up Something Fishy, and then comparing it with 
the two next novels. I can only suggest that it 
has something to do with Mr. Wodehouse’s 
detachment and his uninquiring confidence in 
the actuality of what appeals to him, to which 
his craftsmanship imparts a general authority. 
The author of The Deer Park, on the contrary, 
seems to think that fiction should be slovenly 
exploration of a world in which no one could 
possibly live. His war book, The Naked and the 
Dead, which was widely praised, seemed to me 
to be petrified by its abstractness, as if war and 
sex were things that the characters endlessly and 
disproportionately brooded on but were not 
actually engaged in. I do not believe that even 
directors and their female hangers-on in Holly- 
wood behave as Mr. Mailer suggests—he has 
surely selected them as a plausible framework 
for his own obsessions which, we are given to 
understand, have their being ‘on that high 
plateau where philosophy lives with despair,’ but 
which in fact seem better expressed by another 
sentence in the book: ‘Borrow technique in place 
of desire, and sex like life would demand the 
debt to be paid just when one was getting 100 
old to afford such a bill.’ This kind of pronounce 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
AND EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


——— DS 


By R. J. Cruikshank 20/- net 
“ Following in the wake of Dickens, Mr. Cruikshank 
manages to achieve a sense of participation 
in the epoch, akin to that of his guide. He keeps ideas and 
doctrines within the frame of the crowded human 
picture. His style has a light precision which 
can bring out the detail and an inner warmth which gives 
vitality to the facts.”— Time and Tide 
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ment sounds as if it should have a fine gloomy 
perspicuity, but when more closely examined 
does not seem to mean anything in particular. 
It is made by the hero, a conventionally sad, 
defeated and open-eyed character called Eitel, 
who spends most of the lengthy book having an 
affair with a girl called Elena Esposito who is a 
little more real than he only because she is less 
able to say what she feels and can only explain 
her lack of wish to do anything much, even to 
be effectively vicious, by saying she has been 
to her analyst ‘who uncovered some ambivalences 
I have.’ I cannot imagine why Mr. Mailer writes 
novels at all: I feel he would be more at home 
composing poems about sex in the manner of 
Kipling’s ‘If.’ 

The title of Happy as Larry seems to be in- 
spired by the same self-pitying irony (if there 
is such a thing) as Lucky Jim; but there the com- 
parison ends, because while Mr. Amis’s hero was 
invested with the saving and vital anonymity 
which comes from being fashioned by a real 
craftsman, Mr. Hinde’s is the usual mixed-up 
would-be writer who is, of course, the nicest and 
the most incoherent person around (the two 
somehow go together in up-to-date egos). Mr. 
Hi de has a brutal way with the shortcomings of 
the other characters who are unfortunate enough 
to come into contact with his hero: he seems 
not to appreciate their difficulties in the same 
poignant way as he does those of Larry, perhaps 
because they make some effort to conceal or to 
overcome them. As if anticipating our possible 
objections to Larry, Mr. Hinde hastens to show 
him aiding a friend in distress by alleging that 
he is trying to recover a dirty postcard which 
the friend has lost—an odd feature of the ‘happy 
hero’ ethos is his smugly loyal attitude to casual 
acquaintances, though wives, parents, employers, 
etc., ure, of course, entitled to no such con- 
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sideration. For good measure a few decayed 
fragments from Dostoievski are flung into the 
brew. One Matthew is threatening a harmless 
individual’s stomach with a knife, and Larry 
hopes that he will push it in, ‘because he knew 
that this was something which for his own sake 
Matthew should do. To fail even to try would 
only confirm him in the frightened, careful, self- 
despising way in which he lived.’ So unexpectedly 
decisive an attitude on the part of Larry might 
with advantage be applied to himself and his 
own problems. This seems a very jaundiced 
review, but I can only plead that the querulous 
dogmatism of Mr. Mailer and Mr. Hinde is 
catching. The New Censoriousness irks by being 
applied to everything except itself, and this self 
is sO very much in evidence. Would not a 
greater preoccupation with how to write well 
disinfect these authors’ urge to lay down the law 
the whole time, and withdraw them to a more 
bearable distance from their creations? 

The Return of Gunner Asch is not up to its 
predecessors, though it is still a readable and 
well-constructed affair, as professional as the 
soldiers whom Herr Kirst once satirised, but 
about whom, in this instalment, he regrettably 
begins to feel much as Mr. Hinde feels about 
his Larry. The farewell to arms of Gunner Asch 
and his comrades takes the form of hunting down 
some bad soldiers, Nazis and the like, and they 
do this with such single-minded zeal that even 
when they are put in the bag by the Americans 
they mutiny temporarily against their captors in 
order to ensure that the bad men do not get 
away. The climax is a most improbable and 
somehow rather shy-making duel between the 
good German major and the bad German 
colonel, while the disarmed Americans look un- 
comprehendingly on. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


A Tale from Thailand 


The Twain Have Met. By HRH Prince Chula of 
Thailand. (G. T. Foulis, 25s.) 


THE other day I put down the book I was 
reading in order to listen in to, or rather to view, 
the Brains Trust. To my surprise one of the 
members of the panel was the author of the book 
I was just reading. Prince Chula did not look 
very Siamese, but then his mother was a 
Russian lady. On TV he discoursed about the 
British Royal Family, whom he appears to know 
well, and above all what would happen if 
Princess Margaret were to travel by bus! ‘I am 
sure,’ he said, ‘Princess Margaret would love to 
go out alone on a bus.’ I found this hard to 
believe, but that is perhaps because I am forced 
to travel all day and every day by bus and must 
frankly confess that any pleasure derived from 
this mode of transport has escaped me. 

In this recent book, Prince Chula tells us all 
about life at various courts. He begins naturally 
with life at Bangkok and is much concerned with 
details of the royal Thai dynasty. This part of 
the book is apt to be confusing, although a 
genealogical table is appended. Since the kings 
and princes were mostly polygamous and often 
married close relations, the reader is soon lost 
in a maze of family connections. The royal 
author is however on firmer ground when he 
registers a dignified protest at the misconception 
prevalent in this country about everything 
Siamese due, he thinks, to the popularity of the 
film The King and I which, however colourful 
and entertaining, was certainly not true to 
history. Alexander Griswold, writing about King 
Mongkut of Siam, who was on the throne during 
the period portrayed in the film, says, “The fact 
is the Siamese think both the film and the musical 
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comedy present Western audiences with a very 
stupid caricature of a very great man.’ Mrs. 
Leonowens, who wrote An English Governess at 
the Siamese Court, which was published in 1870, 
and on which the film is based, was in fact not 
a governess in the accepted sense of the word 
at all. She was merely a teacher of English to 
members of the royal family, a very different 
thing. GERALD HAMILTON 


All Steamed Up 


Farewell to Steam. By Roger Lloyd. (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
The South Western Railway. By Hamilton Ellis, 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
Steam Locomotive. By O. S. Nock. (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.) 
As soon as we heard that the steam train was q 
goner in England we all (at least those with 
suspicious minds) knew that there would be 
spate of nostalgic literature to deal with. The 
engine drivers were saying to one another, ‘After 
us the deluge’—and sure enough the deluge is upon 
us—a downpour of books bewailing (to quote 
the publisher's blurb) ‘the passing of the great 
steam locomotives which have proudly thundered 
their way across the English countryside.’ 
Now I have had a weakness for nostalgic 
literature ever since, at a very early age, a school- 
master read us a poem he had written which 
began: 
I lament the passing of Chinese lanterns 
And all things brittle and all things gay 
and which seemed to have an infinite sadness about 
it that was quite overwhelming. The great thing 
about such elegies is that they should be the 
expression of a very personal feeling and that of 
a thoroughly sympathetic character. Such a 
person is Canon Roger Lloyd, who writes 
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charmingly, enthusiastically and at the same time 
ralistically about steam. He doesn’t waste too 
much space trying to push back the waves, hints 
hat there will be a good deal of fascination to 
be had from diesel and electric trains (since 
gactly the same time and motion jigsaw puzzles 
yill have to be solved over them as have always 
heen completed for steam) and is altogether so 
gentle an aficionado as both to please other 
seeper-struck characters and not to alienate the 
dficiency boys. His expertise is of the ‘it’s-an- 
extraordinary-thing-you-know-but’ variety, and 
the most hardened bus-traveller will be fas- 
cinated by his account of the administrative 
repercussions of a railway disaster. 

It is difficult for the ordinary mortal to appre- 
ciate the other two books on this list. They are 
more likely to come up in the postprandial 
speeches at a Railway Club lunch somewhere on 
the move between Swindon and Didcot. I am 
sure, though, that if style and presentation go for 
anything in those surroundings they will be men- 
tioned, even waved, with approval. As for their 
authority, I am told by experts that the very 
names of Messrs. Hamilton Ellis and Nock are 
enough to terrify the enthusiast into awed silence 
(an almost impossible job). DAVID WATT 


Loud and Bold 


‘His wise-in-chast-wit-worthy-wife did rise.” Even 
Chapman occasionally nodded when he translated 
Homer’s Odyssey, but from his translation Professor 
Lord has extracted some useful morals. (Homeric 
Renaissance : The Odyssey of George Chapman. By 
George deF. Lord: Chatto and Windus, 18s.) To the 
students of the ‘Homeric Question’ this book will 
perhaps seem too vague, too much like ‘literary criti- 
cism’; to the experts in Jacobean and Augustan poetry 
it may present no exciting discoveries. Nevertheless, 
Professor Lord is a level-headed and usually sympa- 
ihetic guide for the layman. 

He states the case for interpreting the Odyssey as a 
‘spiritual evolution’-—an interpretation which, he 
believes, Chapman expressed by the bias of his trans- 
lation. This is persuasively done; talking of Chap- 
man’s style, however, Professor Lord often takes 
academic analysis too far, and his tentative observa- 
tions on the obvious can be irritating: ‘By the happy 
ambiguity of “erring” Chapman perhaps indicates 
the moral as well as geographical strayings. .. .” 

But the book does bring some fresh arguments to 
bear on the problem of translation-as-exegesis. The 
main criticism is that the author has not always 
drawn the conclusions from these arguments ex- 
plicitly; he begins to say that the study of translation, 
the study of style, and the study of what is relevant 
to any particular age are one and the same; disturb- 
ing and illuminating comments are on the tip of his 
tongue all the time, but in the end they are not 
made. Was it simply ‘Augustan fastidiousness,’ as 
Professor Lord calls it, that made Pope translate 
‘barren heifer’ by ‘a steer ungrateful to the bull’s 
embrace?’ KENNETH CAVANDER 


All Actors 


It was in another age, though not so long ago, 
that the Bolshoi Company bravoed and rhythmically 
clapped Harry Andrews’s Othello at Stratford-on- 
Avon. What sort of noises would they have made 
if the part had been played by Michael Redgrave? 
His biographer, Richard Findlater, in Michael 
Redgrave : Actor (Heinemann, 18s.) describes well the 
reasons for the non-existence of Redgrave’s Othello 
and these passages display excellently the rapport 
between biographer and subject. This work is to be 
put very high indeed—possibly right at the top—of 
fecent theatrical biographies. Mr. Trewin’s Paul 
Scofield (Rockliff, 15s.) is a more modest achieve- 
ment, better illustrated, but naturally with less for 
the author to get a grip on. ‘He should have been 
biographed hereafter’ seems to be the verdict on 
Mr. Rogers. G. F. 
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More Technologists—But Where From? 


By SIR ALEXANDER FLECK, KBE, BSc, LLD* 


I THINK by this time everyone, no matter what his 
occupation or profession, must be aware of the fact 
that the country is desperately short of scientists and 
technologists. Furthermore, as the construction and 
operation of plants for industrial production become 
ever increasingly complicated, the need for such 
people will be inevitably greater rather than less. In 
the past year or so, we have been bombarded with 
figures comparing us with the United States and 
Soviet Russia, all reaching the samie serious con- 
clusion. We are in danger of falling ever behind 
world competition through lack of men to invent, 
design and man the new processes and plants so 
necessary for our economy. However, well known 
though the facts of the problem are, I make no 
apology for adding yet a further view to what has 
already been written, As the Lord President of the 
Council so rightly said, “This problem is a matter 
of life and death to our highly populated country.’ 





I am a chemist rather than an alchemist and can 
therefore, I hope, avoid seeking a philosopher’s stone 
which will transmute in a short interval untrained 
youth into skilled scientists or technologists. The 
problem has many facets and no easy solution will 
be found. I am also an industrialist and certainly 
not an educationalist, and I aspire no higher than 
to draw attention to some aspects of the problem 
which seem to me to be important. There are others 
much better qualified to weld the many proposals 
into a solution applicable to the problem as a whole. 

What we may call the ‘official’ view of the situa- 
tion can be summed up in the following way. The 
number qualifying each year in science and en- 
gineering should be increased from about 10,000 in 
1954-55 to about 20,000 in 1970. In other words, 
output must be doubled in a period of ten to fifteen 
years. The White Paper on Technical Education has 
also indicated the need to increase our output of 
those taking advanced courses in technical colleges 
from 9,500 to 15,000 per annum. Some of these reach 
professional rank, and those that do are included 
in the target of 20,000. These are substantial in- 
creases, but they do not cause me undue concern 
because I believe they are attainable without asking 
our educational institutions to lower their standards 
for a sound liberal education. 

- So much for numbers, now for finance. We are 
told that about £40 million will be spent on univer- 
sity buildings by 1959—this is additional to the 
finance required for the expansion of the Imperial 
College, and about £80 million will be spent on 
technical colleges over the next five years. These 
figures serve to indicate the importance the Govern- 
ment now attaches to these developments, We may 
take them as representing a good enough target to 
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be going on with, and if they are achieved we should 
have made a most valuable advance. 

What are some of the practical steps that must 
be taken in order to make this advance? Of course 
there must be buildings, classrooms, laboratories and 
so on. I will not say much about them because 
given the appropriate finance the provision of addi- 
tional buildings would not seem to present any real 
technical difficulties. 

But bricks and mortar alone will not produce an 
increased number of scientists and technologists: 
the problem is about human beings, about young 
people and those who teach them. 

Let us deal with the young people first. There 
are, it seems to me, five important ways by which 
we can increase the flow of scientists and tech- 
nologists. First, those children who are likely to 
profit by a university education in the sciences or 
technology must be encouraged by parents and 
teachers to stay on at school for those valuable 
years after the minimum school-leaving age at 
fifteen. In this period they will not only acquire 
the fundamental education that will bring them to 
the necessary standard for entrance to university or 
college of technology, but will also widen their 
horizons in a way that will make them more useful 
members of the community. Recent statistics seem 
to show that there is already a decrease in the number 
of early leavers who would profit by staying the 
course. My impression is that the teachers need little 
encouragement to pursue this aim; the main propa- 
ganda effort must be directed at the parents. 

But exhortation by itself has been known to fail 
and we must recognise that there can be a serious 
financial problem here for parents, It is to surmount 
this difficulty that local educational authorities give 
grants in cases of need to enable parents to maintain 
their children at school for a longer period than 
they could otherwise afford. The extent of this 
assistance, which is perhaps not as widely known 
among parents as it might be, may yet prove to be 
inadequate, and more money may have to be spent 
for this purpose. This, then, is the second point of 
attack. : 

Next, the school curriculum, which is taxing the 
minds of many educationalists at the present time, 
offers some scope for revision in two closely related 
ways. First, it must be cast in such a way that it 
both provides a sound liberal education and at the 
same time reveals to young people the exciting and 
satisfying opportunities that exist in a scientific or 
technological career. From this arises a consequence 
of crucial importance. It is a hard thing to say, for 
one who prizes accuracy of factual knowledge, but 
I would suggest that it is unnecessary, even undesir- 
able, for young minds to be cluttered, for example, 
with the details of the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
Such information is readily available from reference 
books when needed. If the danger of over-specialisa- 
tion is to be avoided, I can see no alternative to 
placing the emphasis on first principles. Factual 
knowledge is vital, but the sheer weight of facts to 
be learnt must not be allowed to obscure first 
principles. 

So far we have considered only the child who can 
profitably be encouraged to continue his education 
at school. But there is a very large number of children 
who leave school at the age of fifteen to get a 
job. There may be a variety of entirely valid reasons 
for this, not least of which may be the desire to 
achieve an early measure of independence, a desire 
not to be decried in a child and one which is often, 
as experience has shown, a mark of sterling qualities. 

It is on this source of potential technologists that 
I think we should next concentrate our efforts. It is 
here that it will be most difficult to catch our man 
and stop him slipping through our fingers. 

The potential technologist who becomes an appren- 
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tice at sixteen stands a very good chance of having 
his talents spotted. He will then probably spend one 
full working day a week at technical college for two 
years. If it is then apparent that he is going to go 
farther, he may be selected for a sandwich course, 
six months in industry and six months in a technical 
college for three or four years. Equally, as many still 
do, he may carry out his studies on a part-time basis 
or in his spare time. 

The danger is that many capable of starting on an 
apprenticeship at about sixteen may, when they leave 
school at fifteen, drift into a wide variety of jobs 
where they will lose the opportunity to exploit their 
latent talents. It is at this point that industry can 
take a hand by providing some form of preliminary 
vocational training for their own employees up to 
the time those who merit it are selected for an 
apprenticeship, It may be possible only for the larger 
companies to provide facilities for organised training, 
say, a six months’ course. During this course instruc- 
tion and practice in the craft trades as well as a little 
preliminary work in drawing and chemistry might 
take place under the regular supervision of a trained 
man who would be able to assess the particular 
vocation for which a boy was suited. But even smaller 
companies should be able to make a point, as many 
do, of making rather more than a superficial assess- 
ment of their young employees. It is, after all, in 
their own interests to do so, since the best long-term 
investment that a firm can make is in its human 
material. - 

Finally, the Government and local authorities will 
have to ensure that all scholars who merit a university 
education can get it. The difficulties facing parents 
in the middle-income bracket, who receive little or 
no financial assistance for a university education, 
cannot be disguised. Their situation may lead to a 
growing tendency on the part of industry and other 
bodies to award scholarships free of the means test. 
These additional awards are highly desirable, but 
who can be sure that the most suitable young people 
will be selected across the country as a whole by 
this somewhat fortuitous method? 

These, then, are five of the ways in which we can 
add to our numbers of scientists and technologists, 
but we have yet to find the number of teachers we 
shall need. The responsibility for staffing our educa- 
tional institutions lies primarily with the Govern- 
ment and local authorities, but I am afraid that we 
are far from a solution of the problems of recruiting 
and training the necessary number of lecturers and 
teachers of the right quality. 

I am not competent to enter on the important 
question of adequate remuneration to the teachers 
and lecturers and the relative remuneration for 
different levels of capacity and responsibility. The 
importance of this matter must not be overlooked. 
Additionally, however, to the monetary rewards, 
there is the spirit of evangelism which is vital to a 
teacher. To ordinary mortals among the teachers, that 
spirit must be maintained by fresh injections of some 
of the missionary spirit which has made itself evident 
among teachers in many forms through the history 
of mankind. And so I emphasise the wisdom of 
properly staffed refresher courses, This is one method, 
already used to some extent, by which the spirit of 
enthusiasm can be re-created and fresh ideas instilled. 
In my sphere of activity, I am accustomed to believe 
in the wisdom of such training and refresher courses 
taken throughout an active career. But perhaps even 
something more ambitious is required, something in 
the nature of a residential college, where staff from 
technological centres and indeed from industry can 
meet and receive inspiration from the impact of active 
minds considering common problems. 

These points, an emphasis on first principles in a 
well-balanced curriculum, and the full exploitation 
of talent at school, in vocational training and at 
university, I would commend in particular for 
examination by the experts. More and better teachers 
are required and they should be attracted to their 
profession by stimuli, material and mental, which 
take due account of its importance and worthiness. 
All this will cost money, perhaps more than has been 
already estimated. But many years in industry have 
convinced me that if you want something. you 
usually have to pay for it. 
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WANTED: BANK RATE AT 4% 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It would be churlish not to express 
7 ~ thanks for the 4 per cent. cut in 
os ‘gs’. Bank rate to 5 per cent., but absurd 
to pretend it is adequate. Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s remarks in the Commons sug- 
gested that he has not yet had time to study the 
controversy over Bank rate and make up his own 
mind. He merely repeated the usual parrot cries of 
the traditional banker. ‘We intend,’ he says, ‘to 
continue to make full use of interest rates to dis- 
courage spending,’ etc. Now it is not at all clear 
how much a high interest rate does discourage 
spehding. That is one of the questions that a new 
‘Macmillan’ committee of inquiry into the 
financial system would have to try to answer. 
Clearly, it does not discourage consumer spend- 
ing. If a prosperous worker wants to buy a tele- 
vision set he does not ask what the Bank rate is: 
if he cannot put the money down he asks how 
much deposit he has to make. So it is not Bank 
rate but the hire-purchase controls which have 
restricted consumer spending. Does a high interest 
rate discourage business spending? It used to be 
said that it stopped ‘stocking up,” but there is no 
statistical evidence—according to the Treasury 
—that it has done so up to September, 1956. Does 
it discourage capital spending? Not if the business 
man sees a big profit in a short time, but if the 
period of construction is long and the money is 
raised in the form of loan capital, it would cer- 
tainly be a deterrent. And that is probably the 
type of capital investment which, in the national 
interest, should not be restrained. Does it dis- 
courage investment in housing? Certainly, but if 
it is local authority housing it can be restricted 
by direct order from the Ministry of Housing and 
if it is private housing it can be restricted easily 
enough by licence. Conclusion: a high interest 
rate is partly ineffective, partly unnecessary, 
partly harmful in the restraint of spending. As it 
raises rents (every 1 per cent. extra puts 8s. on to 
the weekly rent of a council house) it increases 
the pressure for higher wages and can therefore 
have an inflationary, not a deflationary, effect. Far 
better, then, if spending is to be restrained by 
monetary means, rely on squeezing the banks, so 
that they have less money to lend, or, if that is 
impossible, directing them to reduce their 
advances, as Mr. Macmillan did. 
* x e 
Now consider the cost to your own Budget, Mr. 
Thorneycroft, if you continue with dear money. 
Your predecessors ran a floating debt of £5,000 
million and a 2 per cent. rise in the rate of interest 
meant an extra £100 million on the Budget. This 
added £50 million or more to the debit side of the 
balance of payments as over half the floating debt 
is held by central or commercial banks overseas. 
In the last two months the floating debt has been 
reduced by about £300 million, but the cost of 
servicing it is still enormous, Is the doubtful gain 
in restraint worth it? 
* x ok 
Until the rate of interest is further reduced, 
the Treasury's funding operations will remain 
horribly expensive. The rise in the gilt-edged 
market, which has accompanied the fall in the 
Treasury bill rate to under 4§ per cent., has 
enabled some funding to be done through ‘the 
tap,’ but it has been expensive and now the 
Treasury is issuing £300 million of the existing 
34 per cent. Funding 1999-2004 at 80—on a flat 
yield basis of over 4} per cent. and a redemption 
yield basis of over 44 per cent. I am told that the 
authorities are willing to see a lower short-term 


rate of interest but not a lower long-term rate~ 
the idea being to restrain capital spending. This, 
as I have argued, is a misguided attitude. On June 
15 next £300 million of Exchequer 5 per cent, 
bonds and £100 million of Funding 2} per ceng. 
bonds fall due for repayment, and in November 
£500 million of Funding 2} per cent. bonds, A 
total of £900 million refunding is formidable 
enough. And no attempt has yet been made to 
fund the overdrafts of the nationalised industries 
which amounted to £118 million at the end of 
the year. Before all this funding can be attempted 
on a reasonably inexpensive basis a 4 per cent, 
Bank rate is desirable. 
* at * 

No one is suggesting that the time has come 
to abandon credit restraint altogether, but it is 
absurd for the Chancellor to say that there must 
be no change in economic policy. The disinflation 
policy has had its effect. The number of vacancies 
no longer exceeds the number unemployed—there 
are now three workers unemployed to every two 
vacancies, the percentage of total unemployment 
being 1.8. Now that short-time working is re- 
ducing weekly earnings and, by raising costs, 
reducing company profits as well, there is no 
inflationary threat left in the economy at the 
moment, This is quite a change in the economic 
climate and, as the Financial Times pointed out, 
it is absurd for Mr. Thorneycroft to suggest that 
economic policy does not change with the 
economic climate. By next April Mr. Thorney- 
croft will have to consider doing something to 
reactivate the unused resources of the economy 
and stimulate investment which has already 
begun to fall away. We cannot afford to fall 
behind our rivals in the rate of productive indus- 
trial investment. The Chancellor should therefore 
restore the investment allowances which Mf, 
Butler instituted in April, 1954, and Mr. Mac- 
millan removed in April, 1956, and reduce Bank 
rate to 4 per cent. If we are to spend £1,000 
million in nuclear-power developments alone 
over the next five years it is essential to have 
cheaper money. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE stock markets remain easy and lack the 
fp for any fresh advance. The reduc- 
tion in Bank rate was discounted and the issue 
of more 34 per cent. Funding 1999-2004 at 80 
when the market in the old was 804 was nota 
‘bull’ point. The overseas trade gap of £103 mil- 
lion in January did not help the equity share 
markets and Wall Street, which, on its latest fall, 
seems to be establishing a ‘bear’ market, is 
putting a damper on oil and metal shares, I must 
repeat that if Wall Street slips into a major slump 
the whole advance in equities on Throgmorton 
Street will be halted. Some sharp falls were seen 
on Tuesday, the last day of the account. ROLLS- 
ROYCE, which had spurted to 121s. 6d. on the 
news of the German military order for engines, 
were down to 116s. 3d. Nevertheless, what is 
known as the ‘undertone’ remains firm. I notice 
a tendency to pick up consumer goods shares 
which have long been depressed. I must except 
the tobacco group, for the report of IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO was disappointing. The company’s sales 
receded slightly last year while the national 
consumption of tobacco slightly increased. The 
dividend of 21 per cent. was maintained—1.4 
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jmes covered—and at 47s, the shares yield over 

cent. This is a high yield but I would sooner 
jyve other consumer goods shares where there is 
, better prospect of growth or recovery. For 
aample—coming from smokes to drinks—there 
is VINE PRODUCTS which at 16s. 3d. yields 7.55 per 
ent. on the 25 per cent. dividend covered over 
wice. And in the depressed consumer durable 
dares there is HOOVER ‘A’ at 27s. 6d. which re- 
uns 8.95 per cent. on the 50 per cent. dividend 
covered 2.3 times. However, when the market out- 
ok is so uncertain, some investors will prefer 
the more solid investment trusts. SECOND BRITISH 
jsseTs has just published its results and was 
actually able to show a further slight apprecia- 
tion in its portfolio in 1956. The dividend was 
increased from 30 per cent. to 32} per cent. As 
everyone knows, these well-managed Scottish 
investment trusts have put about 40 per cent. of 
their funds in dollar securities. At 32s. 9d, the 
§s, shares yield 5 per cent. 

+ + * 


The Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, 
puts the floor price for copper at £240—£10 lower 
than I did—and at this level he thinks the market 
will stabilise, with no more switching to substi- 
tutes. (As I write the price is £245 a ton.) This sup- 
ports my argument last week when I advised 
holders of RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN not to 
sll. This advice applies also to holders of 
‘CHARTERED,’ Which has just increased its net 
profits for the year ended September by over 
2 per cent. and raised its dividend from 30 per 
cent, to 35 per cent. At 69s. 6d. the shares yield 
about 74 per cent. The current year will, of 
course, not be so good for Chartered, for its 
copper royalties are scaled to the price of the 
metal and last year this averaged £289 a ton. But 
its investment income is still rising and last year 
accounted for 16 per cent. of its total revenue. 
The company is building up its investment port- 
folio against the time—in 1986—when its mining 
royalties lapse by cession to the Government. The 
main item in its investment portfolio is its 
majority holding in Rhodesian Railways Trust. 
It has also a large interest in Rhodesian Anglo- 
American. I am told that it has begun to make 
mining investments in Canada. More will no 
doubt be said of that interesting development at 
the meeting on March 28. . 

* * * 

Two attractive convertible debenture issues 
have just been made in Canada. First, the 5 per 
cent. convertible debentures of PACIFIC PETRO- 
LEUM which give an option on common shares at 
$19 up to January, 1962, and at $20 up to Jan- 
uary, 1963. This company sponsored the West 
Coast Transmission pipe-line from the gas fields 
of British Columbia to the markets on the west 
coast and across the American border. It also 
holds the oil rights over 9 million acres in British 
Columbia and Alberta and is engaged in an inten- 
sive drilling campaign. Next, the 54 per cent. 
convertible debentures of INLAND NATURAL GAS, 
giving an option on the common shares at $8.50 
up to November, 1960, rising up to $17} by 
November, 1967. This company holds the natural 
gas franchise in the eastern part of British 
Columbia not covered by B.c. POwER. Marketing 
should start by the end of the year when the 
West Coast Transmission pipe-line will be com- 
pleted. Canadian securities have lately been 
depressed by Wall Street but the long-term 
Prospects for both these companies are very 
Promising. | should mention that each company 
has the legal right to call these debentures, but 
in the event of a call holders have thé right to 
exercise their conversion rights. They should find 
them in due course very profitable 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

BEING neither a very expert shot nor an economist, 
I‘am not really in a position to say whether pigeon 
shooting pays or doesn’t, but it gets certain results, 
and as yet no one has devised an alternative method 
to that of filling the air with loud bangs and showers 
of lead in the hope of bringing down a few pigeons 
during the barrage. Not long ago I read about a plan 
to give pigeons a drug so that farmers could go 
out and wring the necks of the pests that had taken 
the bait and doped themselves, but this sort of thing 
doesn’t seem to have caught on yet, and the blue 
peril flourishes five days out of six. On the sixth 
day in my part of the world pigeon shoots are held, 
and at the weekend I found myself pressed into 
service if not to kill pigeons, then to keep them 
on the move so that better shots might kill them 
and reduce the damage being done to greenstuff. 
I took my stand, but the pigeons kept out of my 
way with one exception which flew high over my 
head. It cost me a single cartridge or sixpence 
ha’penny to find out that he had been feeding on 
ivy berries. I had no doubt that had he found a field 
of spring greens or winter cabbage his crop would 
have been stuffed with those things, but I experienced 
a feeling of anticlimax to discover that the first 
pigeon I have shot for many a day turned out to 
be a comparatively innocent one! 


SuPER-RABBITS 

While on this subject of pests, | have been in- 
trigued to read of so-called super-rabbits that are 
bothering the farmer. There is nothing commonplace 
these days, and the survivors of the plague are 
apparently proving themselves stronger stock, which 
is understandable since they have been thinned out 
to an extent that cancels the main effect of inbreed- 
ing and reduces parasites that once passed easily 
through overpopulated burrows and warrens. The 
rabbit will come back in full strength, and I am not 
sure that anything can be done to prevent it, It does 
seem, however, that the price offered for a dead 
super-rabbit is a little low. If the rabbit population 
reaches its former proportions it will cost the 
country many thousands of pounds a year. A worth- 
while bounty might delay the evil day even if it 
could not result in the total extermination of the 
nuisance. There seems no doubt that the question of 
the survival or destruction of the rabbit is a partisan 
affair with nature and six-week maturity thrown into 
the scales in favour of the pest and its continuance. 


A Foo.ish GULL 


When I threw out a crust the other day, a gull 
came sailing down for it and found himself with 
an escort of jackdaws as he returned to the roof 
with his prize. One jackdaw brought up the rear, 
hopping closer and closer to the gull, who did his 
best to keep the bread, maintain his slippery footing 
on the slates, and watch two more jackdaws, one 
on his right flank and one on his left. It all proved 
quite hopeless and the ‘daw on the left flank hopped 
in with great speed and made off with the bread. 
The foolish gull stood looking at the thieves as they 
hurried in triumph to the adjoining roof. At length 
he rose and went beating towards them. One of the 
*daws croaked a warning and the bread was dropped. 
It may have been chance that it fell in a narrow 
place between two walls where the gull dared not 
venture, being unaccustomed to such closely con- 
fined scavenging. Shortly afterwards one of the ‘daws 
retrieved the bread and this time it was dropped down 
a chimney. There was no mistaking the intention to 
frustrate the gull, for the jackdaw immediately 
followed it and left the gull standing on the ridge. 
The gull looked contemplative and finally rose, 
stretched his wings and sailed off. 


ROCKERY CARE 

One of the almost imperceptible things that hap- 
pens to a rockery in winter is that the soil gets 
washed away and. fined down. It is a good plan to 
re-dress the whole area with loam to which sand and 
leaf mould may be added. Never remove small stones 
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from a rockery in order to tidy it up, for there is 
no more certain way of encouraging the washing-out 
of the soil and the loosening of the larger stones. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 89. H. HERMANSON 
(Ist Prize, B.O.E., 1953) 








BLACK (8 men) 
Yt, Uh YY 





Yili, 




















WHITE (8 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, Solution to problem No. 88 by Allport: Kt-K 4}, 
no threat. 1...K x Kt (KK 3); 2QK7.1... 
K x Kt (K 5); 2 R-K 3. 1... Kt (4) any; 2 B mates. 
1... Kt (3) any; 2 Q x Kt. Fine key, two flight 
captures by B K replacing set mates 1...K xX P; 
2 Q-Kt 7 and 1... K-Q 3; 2 Q-B 7. Note also 
changed pins of the B Kt. 


HOW TO IMPROVE (4) 


Books and magazines help different players to a very 
different extent; on the whole I have not gained much 
from reading, so I am a rather unnatural guide, but 
from what I have read and what others have told me 
I think I can give advice which is at least better than 
none. First, if you are a weak player—even if you 
have played quite a lot but im a very limited circle— 
buy a good beginner’s book; there are several on the 
market, and the best value is undoubtedly Golombek’s 
The Game of Chess, published by Penguins. ; 

If you have passed that stage, then I would buy one 
of two types of book. (1) A collection of the games of 
a great master, annotated (best of all) by himself or, 
failing that, by a recognised expert—Alekhine’s Best 
Games of Chess is perhaps the best of all; study these 
and see how a great player approaches the games and 
plans his play. (2) A more advanced textbook, again 
written by a great master; once you pass the stage of 
an elementary book, it is important to read something 
written by a great player, otherwise you are likely to 
get a collection of half-truths, platitudes or, at best, 
superficia! generalities. 

On the openings, Fine’s Ideas behind the Chess 
Openings is excellent and will, in fact, give you a real! 
insight into the ideas behind the chess openings; Euwe’s 
Middle Game in Chess is a superb book, the best and 
deepest on the middle game; Nimzowitch’s My System 
and -Chess Praxis, though cranky and eccentric (like 
the author), are full of stimulating and imaginative 
ideas (like the author); and Fine’s book on the middle 
game is, I believe, also very good. Réti’s Modern Ideas 
in Chess and Modern Master Play, though they should 
be taken with a grain of salt—since the author will 
never allow a dull impartiality to handicap him when 
he is making a point—are two of the most delightful 
books on chess ever written, so I can’t help mentioning 
them even if they are not instructional. On the endings, 
Fine’s Basic Chess Endings is the standard work and 
worth having if only to induce some humility by 
showing you what you don’t know about the simplest- 
looking posit ons. 

Finally, it is worth taking a magazine—the British 
Chess Magazine (monthly) and Chess (fortnightly) are 
the leading ones in this country; in case some Sherlock 
of a reader should have penetrated my Philidorian 
disguise, | will not disclose my views on their respective 
merits but will confine myself to the cautious statement 
that either is better than neither. 








A Chapter of Accidents 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 363 
Report by David Yates Mason 


‘Walking home one evening you pause at a corner to cross a side street. Then—just as you step off 

the pavement—you sense rather than see a youth ona bicycle racing round the corner towards you. 

Leaping back instinctively, you fall heavily on to the curb, injuring your hip. . . . This is the kind of 

misfortune against which a Personal Accident Policy is the only means of protection.’ Competitors 

were asked to match their ingenuity against that of the writer of this and similar advertisements in the 
vivid conjuring up of disasters calculated to make the reader fly to the cover of insurance. 


ComPETITORS’ anxiety states, as revealed by their 
entries, showed a very generalised fear of col- 
lapsing ladders and falls on frozen pavements; 
also, more specifically, of the perils represented 
by young ladies in railway carriages, unruly 
domestic pets, rickety deck-chairs, false teeth 
(loss of), flea circuses, ‘This Is Your Life,’ frayed 
sash cords, and arrows playfully discharged by 
little boys. 

None came anywhere near rivalling the stylistic 
brilliance and command of verbal orchestration 
of the anonymous author of the original quoted 
—the melodic line, almost elegiac in feeling, of 
the vowels and nasals in the opening passage; the 
stabbing ‘Then’ announcing the entry, to a 
crescendo of sharp dentals and sibilants (‘just as 
you step off the pavement—you sense rather than 
see’), of the half-menacing, half-lyrical theme (‘a 
youth on a bicycle racing round the corner’); the 
swift climax of the leap back, the fall and the 
injured hip (note the clever contrapuntal pattern 
of the labials), leading to the religious notes of 
the resolution with the triumphal Personal 
Policy chords at the close. Few readers can have 
remained unmoved by its message. Never again 
can one sense the approach of a young person on 
a bicycle without wondering whether one’s hips 
are adequately covered. 

However, what competitors lacked in style they 
amply made up in invention. It is, perhaps, 
invidious to single out any for particular mention 
and I can only claim a personal partiality for the 
entries of R. Kennard Davis, J. A. Lindon, Hilary, 
Mrs. W. Tiegel and K. Wilson, who variously 
exposed the risks of: church-going with an 
unextinguished pipe in the pocket (‘Half way 
through the Venite you notice a strange smell’); 
losing one’s wife to the gas-meter man (‘. . . the 
Go-Ahead Wife Assurance Company. Large pool 
of capital replacements promptly available on 
desertion.’); the depredations of old school friends 
maddened by one’s British sherry; the escape of 
hundreds of examination papers—presumably 
unmarked—into a fast-flowing river; the use of 
gin bottles for cleaning fluid (collapse of valued 
party guest). 

Some of the more felicitous entries were those 


in which the technique of piling horror upon 
horror was employed, the most taking coming 
from Arthur Marshall (three guineas). Runners- 
up: F. G. Hall, D. R. Peddy and A. E.C. (one 
guinea each). 
PRIZES 
(ARTHUR MARSHALL) 

As you lean forward to adjust Liberace, the telly 
suddenly explodes, temporarily blinding you. Grop- 
ing your way about, you upset your plastic telly-tray 
and souse your ankle with scalding Gustomalt. Your 
cry of pain unhooks your dentures, which go flying 
into the electric log-fire, unseats your toupet, which 
falls on to Bonzo as he lies slobbering on the 
Axminster, and brings Miss Entwhistle running in 
from her bed-sitter. You collide, breaking your 
sternum in two places, and she faints. She misunder- 
stands your attempts at revival and lands a heavy 
blow with your Minton figurine, fracturing your jaw, 
and your figurine, and cracking your horn-rims. 
Bonzo, stimulated by worrying your embellishment 
into shreds, playfully sinks his yellow old fangs into 
your thigh. Meanwhile the telly has caught fire, the 
flames licking their way into your minipiano, your 
shelf of classics, and your original Cecil Aldin. 

(F. G. HALL) 

Patiently you endured—the strain of working when 
the Boss was looking—those sickening games of golf 
hoping for chance encounters with the Managing 
Director—the interminable conversations with his 
wife at Works social functions. 

For years you planned and manceuvred. You 
always contrived to be at the right place at the right 
time so that you could impress the people who 
mattered. 

Yes, the coveted promotion seemed assured—until 
the Managing Director's brother's niece’s fiancé came 
in from outside to fill the position. . . . 

Wise executives can now provide for these emer- 
gencies by taking out an Anti-Nepotic Policy. Benefits 
include a pique-soothing lump sum and _ liberal 
removal expenses to your next situation. Generous 
no-claim bonus. 

(D. R. PEDDY) 


In the early stages of a period of Armed Conflict, 
you observe an H-bomb descending. Leaping back 
instinctively, you step on a workman’s toe, injuring 
it severely, and causing him to jerk sharply a cauldron 
of near-boiling pitch whose contents, in consequence, 
cover you both from head to toe. The pitch, however, 
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forms a protective coating against the bomb for 
both you and the workman, so that you both survive 
only to find that enemy action has destroyed your 
Insurance Company, all its records, and the entire 
national legal machinery. This is the kind of cop. 
tingency against which even a War Risks Policy, a 
Personal Accident Policy and a Third Party Liability 
Policy are of questionable protection, and your only 
means of assurance are a Non-Enforceable Insurance 
Policy Policy, combined with further policies to insure 
against the non-enforceability of that policy and all 
subsequent policies. . . . 


(A. E. C.) 

Contemplatively you raise the receiver, ‘await 
dialling br-r-r,’ then finger out ‘BLA 2999,” Did 
your finger falter? Almost anticipating the ultimate 
‘9,’ streams from the fire-hose are ruining your 
interior fitments; police are battering their way In at 
the back; and an ambulance-team is kidnapping your 
treasured Cypriot cook. 

Against such calamity, including even the loss of 
your SANG-FROID, our “BLANK-IT’ Policy is framed. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 366 
Set by Joyce Johnson 

Mao Tse-tung is reported recently to have said 
that many different flowers may blossom in the 
Socialist garden. For the usual prize of six 
guineas competitors are invited to invent the 
names of three of these and give a description of 
each (e.g. appearance, habit, culture, etc.). Shrubs 
and trees may be included if desired. Limit 150 
words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
366, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by 
February 26. Results on March 8. 





The Spectator 
FEBRUARY 18, 1832 


Tue clauses of the Reform Bill have passed 
the Committee. The Schedules will be discussed 
on Monday. By Monday sennight, in all 
probability, the Bill will go up to the Lords. 
It is now generally believed that it will pass 
that House without material alteration. The 
Reformers, therefore, need not abate one jot 
of heart or hope. The confidence of the King 
in his Ministers is unabated; the Ministers are 
resolute in their determination not to dis- 
appoint the People. The Moderates have, it 
is said, come in when they could do no better: 
Lord Grey holds in his pocket a commission 
which would have enabled him to dispense 
with their assistance had it not been proffered; 
he has had one hundred and seventy applica- 
tions for peerages; and, sooner than the Bill 
should suffer damage, he will doubtless make 
the whole! 














SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 927 


ACROSS 


1 Gin from South Africa for the governor (6). 

4 Wash-place I set anatomically but soundly (8). 

10 What Cleopatra didn’t say is underfoot (7). 

11 ‘The —— roared and we did buffet it’ (Shake- 
speare) (7). 

12 Plans for getting layers of precious stones (10). 

13 ‘Her feet beneath her petticoat Like little —— 
stole in and out’ (Suckling) (4). 


17 Net gains in this are doubtless fishy (7). 

19 It couldn’t have been with a single needle (7). 
21 ‘. . . a pagan, —— in acreed outworn’ (Words- 44 
23 She assists in the glassware department (4). 18 
24 Though a wash-out, the old boy can read (10). 20 
27 Doubtless the ecclesiastical body employs many 


5 
6 
15 Mr. Nehru’s country’s fit (7). 7 
8 
9 


pages (7). 22 
28 I’m match-making here (7). 23 
29 Artist is so derisive here (8). 25 
30 Have the readers of Yeast (6). 26 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


wn 





DOWN 
Duplicated suggestions of punishment are funny 
(9). 
Diminishing inverted symbol of officialdom (7). 
Wherein the seeds were sown of a fictional 
lawsuit (10). 
Discloses one’s friends (9). 
‘What is this life if, full of, We have no 
time to stand and stare’? (Davies) (4) 
Bonds evidently are sometimes lucky (7). 
It gets into a definite article (5). 
Horned dealer in stocks (4). 
Where they won’t have Haredale’s victim (10). 
Hens (9). 
Does he sing, ‘Put me among the girls’? (6, 3) 
The tetter that troubled Hamlet’s father (7). 
Each among the French for drainage (7). 
Hair for security (5). 
The girl gets confused in doctrines (4). 
It’s porridge when it gets about (4). 











and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on February 26 and addressed: Crossword No. 927, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on March 1 





Solution to No. 925 on page 224 


The winners of Crossword No. 925 are: Mrs. G. W. BLarr, 76 Ormonde 
Drive, Glasgow, S4, and Mr. Perciva Jones, | Davos Court, Rhos-oa- 
Sea, North Wales. 
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He prefers the stable things of life: the home . . . his family 
... an assured future—for his personal security he saves with 
Hastings and Thanet—renowned for reliability and friendly 
service—offering investment facilities to 
suit everyone. 

The attractive interest rates are also 
clear of Income Tax. 
Without obligation call or write for our 
booklet, “‘Profitable Investment”’. 
Dept. S 





Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








Assets £21,000,000 


Established over 100 years 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


Reserve strength £1,000,000 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY! 


PITMAN'S 


have a course for you 





Turn your writing from a hobby into a profitable 
career, with Pitman’s Home Study Courses in 
Short Story Writing and Free-lance Journalism. 


Prepared by professional jour- 
nalists and authors of wide 
experience, these practical 
courses give your writing the 
professional touch — teach you 
what editors want, how to find 
stories, prepare your material, 
and how to place it. 

Your tutor, a successful pro- 


your work, criticising construc- 
tively the assignments set you, 
and teaching you how to use 
your individual style to the 
best advantage. 

Hundreds of writers, now 
turning their talents to good 
account, owe their success and 
above-average incomes to the 
fessional writer, will take a thorough training they received 
personal interest in you and from Pitman Home Study. 


Other interesting Pitman Home Study Courses include : 
Oil Painting, Water Colour, Shorthand Speed Writing, Typewriting. 








PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


55 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 
(Principal : H. R. LIGHT, B.sc., F.C.1.8.) 


* WRITE TODAY 








FOR A Please send me, free and without obligation, details of the following 
Course(s) 
FREE achat A 
NAME 
PROSPECTUS ADDRESS ~ 





~ BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 2d. stamp if unsealed 

















Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
a EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS s VACANT 
COMMERCIAL Tv. Advertisement — Writer 
wanted by leading London Advertising Agency. 
He or she should have had previous writing ¢x- 
perience which can be adapted to the creation of 
TV and radio commercials, etc. Some knowledgc 
of entertainment and publicity work will also be 
an advantage. Good salary and prospects in a 
rapidly growing department.—Write Box 673. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT needed for medical 
journal Experience of editing and/or proof- 
reading and accurate typing essential, Knowledge 
of medical terms an advantage, Send full de- 
tails and state salary required.—Box 681. 


INSTRUCTOR BRANCH ROYAL NAVY. 

Why not utilise your scientific and profes- 
sional knowledge and at the same time cnioy 
the comradeship of Service life with the Royal 
Navy 

The Royal Navy offers Short Service com- 
missions in the Instructor Branch to graduates 
in Mathematics, Physics, Enginecring. Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, History and English and to non- 
graduates with teaching experience in Science 
subjects. 

The work of the Instructor Officer is funda- 
mental to the Fleet and covers the widest field 
of overational, technical and academic duties 
ashore and afloat, Instructor Officers are also the 
meteorologist of the Royal Navy 

Note also : 

Undergraduates in final year may apply. 

Short Service Commissions may be for 
3. 4 or S years 

A Short Service Commission fulfils obliga- 
tions of National Service. 

£405 tax free gratuity after 3 years and pro 
rata for longer. 

All Short Service officers may apply for 
permanent commissions 

Candidates must be British subjects, sons of 
British parents, under 36 years old and 
medically fit. 

For further details apply to: DIRECTOR, 

NAVAL EDUCATION SERVICE (/19). 
ADMIRALTY, LONDON. 


JOURNALIST with sound experience of both 
Article and Short Story Writing can find in- 
teresting part-time work (at home) as corres- 
pondence sclool instructor.—Write giving full 
— (in confidence) to Box 67 1. 


aa department for investigating problems 
concerned with heat transfer and light elec- 
trical control systems, This department is a 
new venture by a large and expanding group of 
comranics with excellent prospects for an 
ambitious-man with practical enginecring and 
research expericnce.—Piease state age, experi- 
ence and salary required to Box No. 669. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMpic Bar 6644. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited 
from suitable qualified Men or Women for the 
posts of Full-time Leaders as under : 

(a) Godalming : Farncombe Youth Club (Re- 

advertisement). 

(b) Surbiton: Hook Youth Club 

appointment). 

Both clubs are Mixed Youth Clubs mecting 

in their own premises and catering primarily for 
boys and girls of 15-20 years of age who have 
left school, Salary: Men £500 x £25—£750, 
Women £460 x £20-—£680 (plus equal pay incre- 
ments), plus London Allowance where applic- 
able, Practical experience in Mixed Youth Club 
work is essential and a recognised Diploma or 
Certificate of Training is desirable. Application 
forms and further particulars obtainable on 
receipt of stamped and addressed envelope from 
the Chief Education Officer, Younty Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames, and should be returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
INDIES.— Applications are invited for post of 
Warden of Women's Halls of Residence 
(200-250 students), Applicants should be women 
with administrative ability, preferably gradu- 
ates. Salary scale £900 x £50—£1,200 x £50— 
£1,600 p.a. Entry point determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished 
accommodation provided. Passages paid on 
appointment, normal termination and leave 
(once ¢very 3 years),. Duties to be assumed 
on 1 June, 1957, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, Detailed applications (6 copies) 
Maming 2 referees by 11 March, 1957, to Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


(Initial 


important City Organisation. Applicants should 
have « leted their Nati | Service. Maximum 
age 23. While vacancies only available in Lon- 
don, candidates may indicate whether they de- 
sire to serve overseas. Generous salary scaic. 
Three weeks’ annual leave, lunch provided, con- 
tributory Pension Scheme, five<lay week..-Apply 
in own handwriting to Box No 663 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LEICESTER.— 
Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY, Initial salary, dependent on 
qualifications and experience, within the scale 
£650-£1,350 a year, with membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowances.—Particulars 
obtainable from the Registrar, to whom appli- 
cations should be sent by 6th March 


_ — 


CONCERTS 


HANDEL-MOZART Concerts with Boyd Neel 
Orchestra. Thurston Dart & Ralph Downes 
Weds. at 5.45 until March 6, Royal Festival Hall 
(WATerloo 3191). 


‘THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.’ Lecture- 
Recital on the Royal Festival Hall Organ. 
Speaker: Felix Apranamian. Organ Ralph 
Downes, Including Bach's Passacaglia in C 
minor and Reger’s Variations, Op. 73. Sat., 23 
Feb., at 3, Royal Festival Hall. Tickets, 3s. 6d. 


WATerloo 3191. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AN EXHIBITION of Internationa! Furnishing 


Textiles will be held on the third floor at 
WOOLLANDS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
S.W.1, trom Monday, February '8th until 
Saiurday. March 2nd. Counirics represented : 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
America France, Scotland, Ircland and 
England 


‘IF RICHARD. If HAD WON AT BOS- 
WORTH.’ Talk by historian Igor Vinogradoff, 
and open discussion. Seymour Hall, W.1, 21st 
Feby., 8 p.m.—Apply for details to Hon. Secy.. 
Fellowship of the White Boar, 29 Eaton Terrace, 
London, S.W.1. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Luis Molero on ‘El 
pensar espanol en este siglo,” on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, at 6 p.m. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, lcicester Sa. 
Three exhibitions—R. V. PITCHFORTH., R.A., 
MARY KESSELL, PRESTON GODDARD. 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-1, Till 21st. 
LOUIS MACNEICE, STEPHEN SPENDER, 
DANNIE ABSE, JON SILKIN will be giving 
a reading of their own poems at Hampstead 
Town Hal! on 18th February at 8 in aid of the 
Lord Mayor's Hungarian Relief Fund, No 
Admission Fee. Silver Collection. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. HARPIGNIES = (1819-1916) Painting, 
W /Cols., Drawings. All exhibits for sale, Daily 
10-5.30. Sats 10-12.30. Adm. free. Until 
March 9th, 
MR, E, H. SOLOMON, M.A. 
will lecture on 
‘THE UNITED NATIONS. WHAT IT IS 
AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE,” 
at 31 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6 
(1 min, from Finchiey Road Met. St.), 
On February 20th. 8 p.m. All welcome. 
PAINTINGS FROM RHODESIA & NYASA- 
LAND, Impcrial Institute, S.W.7. Unti) 24 Feb 
Admn, free. Mon.-Fri., 10-4.30, Sat. 10-5. Sun. 
2.30-6 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP, Feb. 21st, 
Lecture by Mr. George Lyward, ‘As the Child 


(Cantab) 


secs it.” All welcome. 8 p.m. St. Anne's House, 
Dean St., Shaftesbury Ave., Soho. Assoc. of 
Professiona] Psychotherapists, Adm. 2s. 


RUDOLF STEINER’S WORK: ITS FOUN- 
DATIONS AND FRUITS, Public Conference. 
THE GOETHEANUM, DORNACH, SWITZER- 
LAND. July 28 to August 18, Plays by Rudolf 
Steiner and Albert Steffen; Eurythmy perform- 
ances, Concerts; Sculpture and Painting Exhibi- 
tions; Lectures on Anthroposophy (Science of 
the Spirit), Art, Education, Medicine, Philosophy, 
Natural Science, World Economy, ctc. Pro- 
gramme from Conference Secretary, 38 Muscum 


Street, London, W.C.1, (CHAncery 4249.) 4 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three Iectures on ‘Probleme des Minnecsangs 


will be given by Professor Hugo Kuhn (Munich) 
at 5.30 p.m. on 25 and 27 February and § 
March at the University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, W!ITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar, The Lectures wil be delivered in 
German. 


PERSONAL 


AKE KOLDESTAM, l6-year-old schoolboy o! 
Tunvigen 13, Norrviken, Sweden, would like to 
exchange correspondence with English students. 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory, save £ffs. Send today.— 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon. 
ALTERATIONS, Tailor Repairs. Overhauls 
List free. —G. Walker, 169 Main Road, Broom- 
ficld, Chelmsford, Essex (late of Iford). 
FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets, sent on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 9. 
CANCER PATIENT (57086). Little boy (8), not 
long to live. His father died not long ago from 
cancer, and his mother nurses him devotedly. 
As she is not carning, the strain on her means 
is extreme. Pleasc help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 5.W.1. 


‘ontinued Overlea 
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CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Strect, London, W.1. Telephone GER. 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns. 


EVERY FLAT look.ng meal can be greatly 
improved with a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from ali good grocets. 


‘CHRISTIANITY IN FREE CHINA’ by Dr. 
Hollingtoa K. Tong, Chinese Ambassador to 
United States. Foreword by Rev. C. Wilfred 
Allan. Price 3d, (postage 2d.) from The Friends 
of Free China Association, 62 New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1. 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, relinings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate.—Remake 
Handbag Co., Dept. “S,’ Beauchamp Place, near 
Harrods. = 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcement to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
‘THE SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s, 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach ‘THE SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1. with remittance, by Mon- 
day prior to the date of publication. 


IF THE PARSON or his family are ill they 
can have every care 2nd attention at St. Luke's 
Nursing Home for the Clergy, This Nursing 
Home is not State aided. Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies urgently needed.—14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. . 

PRIVATE NURSING HOME and hospital 
accommodation and consulting fees may sound 
expensive, but you can obtain them economically 
for yourself and your dependants with a modest 
annual subscription to B.U.P.A. It is a safe- 
guard you owe your family. Write for literature 
(new entrants are restricted to those under 65) to : 
British United Provident Association, PLS, 





Provident House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelied export 
orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesley & 
Roberts, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Over- 
coats, from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co, (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly Circus, 
W.1. GER. 7180. (Next Cafe Monico.) 


SMOKING. A PRACTICAL CURE.—2}d. to 
Psycho-Will, 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN. 7201. 

TRUST A WOMAN to tempt your appetite 
with BURGESS’S Anchovy paste on buttered 
toast. Scrumptious ! 

YOU THREW A PARTY last night, didn't 
you? If you can pluck up courage to look into 
what used to be the drawing room you may 
find a bottle of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry 
among the debris. You may. 


MUSIC TUITION 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO TEACHER accepts 
pupils. —EUS, 3466 (Ext, 63). 


LITERARY 


IF YOU WERF GOOD at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle. The rest is practice, 
know what to write, and where to sell. The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands, It could help you also. 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1,. TEL.: GRO. 8250 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive y»resentaticn, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc, Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine Service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines for hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE ! DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open ‘ill 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 925 
ACROSS.—1 Peccadilloes, 9 Cross-talk. 10 
Lathi. 11 Theirs. 12 Swan-neck, 13 Eagres, 15 
Espiegle. 18 Palatine. 19 Skates, 21 Pastoral, 23 
Dealer, 26 Oread. 27 Persimmon. 28 Predesig- 
nate. 

DOWN.—1 Picotee. 2 Clove. 3 Assurgent. 
4 Iram, 5 Likewise. 6 Ellen. 7 Wrinkle. 8 
Sueight. 14 Galoshes. 16 In keeping. 17 En- 
camped. 18 Popcorn. 20 Springe. 22 Order, 24 
Lamia. 25 Arcs. 





FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors. 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Carbon 6d. Prompt, accurate 
work, Also duplicating.—Pope, Rectory, East 
Horsley, Surrey. (Tel.: 359.) : 


WANTED, Old Books on Yoga, Anything 
accepted.—Box 679. 


TYPING MSS.. any length, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 


6d, Emphasis on accuracy and presentation.— 
P.S, Bureau, 18 Hunters Grove, Romford, Essex. 








WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. (KNI. 7796). 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1, 














EDUCATIONAL 

BROOMBANK SCHGOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774 er. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exain.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. A 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Cert:ficate of Education (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree). 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B.), etc., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
lomas, Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 
from Registrar, University Correspondence Col- 
lege, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding : 230 boys.) Three Scholarships of at 
least £75 p.a. and three of at least £50 p.a. are 
offered for competition in March, 1957, Half of 
these are reserved in the first instance for sons 
of Ministers of Religion or serving or retired 
officers of H.M. Forces. Candidates should have 
been born between March Ist, 1946 and March 
ist, 1947 inclusive, or between June Ist, 1943 and 
June Ist, 1944 inclusive, Entries should be made 
to the Headmaster, West Buckland School, 
Barnstaple, N. Devon, not later than February 
23rd. Papers may be worked at the candidates’ 
own schools during the period March 7th-14th. 
Further particulars of the School may be ob- 
tained on enquiry to the Headmaster. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS available 
September for musical girls between ages of 
10 to 13. Value £100 and £80 p.a. Independent 
Public School.—Full particulars from Holling- 
ton Park School, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
HARRIS TWEED. 12s. 6d, per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 


PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
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ABANDON DULL MEALS. PURE SPANISH 
OLIVE OIL. Just arrived, direct from Spain. 
Because of Export Restrictions, the first supplies 
we have received for nearly a year. Those cus- 
tomers who were fortunate enough to secure 
some of our previous direct shipments will 
remember that this particular Olive Oil has 
few, if any, equals in excellence and 100% 
purity. Origiual half-gallon tins with screw-top 
lids, 30s. each Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don’t waste 
time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, bronchitis, 
colds, coughs, sore throats and suchlike nuisance 
ailments. They can be prevented, checked, re- 
lieved and remedied so easily with the aid of 
garlic, that age-old remedy of Nature, Re- 
nowned for 5,000 years as a powerful purifier 
and healer, Get to know Garlisol non-smell 
deodorised garlic tablets, Send 52s. 6d. today 
for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) 
with booklet of life-conserving information.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness, Superb Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 








HOTELS 


BARMOUTH. MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies, 
Brochure.—F, Waddling. 

BARMOUTH, WALES. Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks, Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 

COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadec, Ulster. 
Select, Mod. Lic. Facing sea, Next to Golf. 
Swimming. Brochure. 

COTSWOLDS. RED LION HOTEL, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos. (Tel, 66.) Easily reached. 
Bracing, very restful. 

CO, DONEGAL, The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome. H. & C. Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry. Fully Licensed. Telephone: Green- 
castle 3, 

DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
swept by ocean gales with its score of ancient 
churches and its thrilling smugglers’ tales, It 
lies at the door-step of England, a carpet of 
friendly lands. From the sunny slopes of Shepway 
to the gold of Dymchurch sands.—THE BLACK 
BULL INN, Newchurch. Phone Dymchurch 2161. 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 

GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day without petrol worries. Write for details and 
brochure. AA, RAC. “Signpost” Hotel. Tel.: 
Appleby 71, 

1.0.W.—SPRING IS A POEM in the lovely 
wooded grounds of Farringford Hotel, once 
Tennyson’s home. Cosy cottages between the 
downs and the sea. Tennis Court, Riding & Golf 
near by. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details 
from the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 





THE SPECTATOR 
AIR MAIL EDITION 


A special thin-paper edition is printed and available by air mail to 
readers living overseas. 


Some charges for a year’s subscription (52 issues) are 


Canada and USA .. en 
South America .. e° 
South Africa én o 
West Africa ee — 
Australia and New Zealan 


£5 5s. 
£4 17s. 
£4 10s. 
£4 5s. 
— % 


Other rates will be supplied on application to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything 
right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174 


JERSEY. Channel Islands. WATERS EDGR 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst love 
scenery in Bouley Bay, Contirental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show, 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and Iodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May.—WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 
KILDRUMMY CASTLE HOTEL, Mowat 
Aberdeenshire. Set in enchanting terraced 
grounds at the foot of the Highlands, Saimoa 
and Trout fishing in River Don. Home Cooking, 
local produce, modern country house services. 
licensed. That tropical hill station setting is 
here in Scotland.—Tel, Kildrummy 232. §/Ldr 
and Mrs. Robert Pimm. " 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS 
HOTELS on and off the beaten om fa 
Britain's coast and country. 5s. post free— 
Victor Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay : 
LOVELY SOUTH DEVON. Thatched 15th cen. 
tury Hotel in seaside village; Ist class cuisine: 
Club Licence, From 9 gns.—STEPPS HOTEL’ 
AXMOUTH, SEATON : 
SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye. Receive 2 few Guests. RYE 2207, 
WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, near 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Tele, billiazds, Unlicensed. F 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAYS you will enjoy a 
Hotel Seiblick, Aeschi bei Spiez, Berner 
Oberland, Switzerland. Most beautiful position, 
excellent views of glaciers and lakes. May, June, 
Sept. 13-14 frs. daily, all included. July, August 
14-16 frs, daily, all included, Excellent English 
references 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS, 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries, 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD, 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone: WHltehali 4114/5 


CRUISE ON A MILLIONAIRE’S YACHT in 
Springtime, Twenty vacancies only, Days ashore 
Nice-Elba-Rome-Naples (Capri-Ischia) Sicily 
(Taormina-Syracuse) Malta-Sardinia-Corsica, De- 
partures March 23rd, Aprii 6th, April 20th. 15 
Days only from 59 gns., London-London, SPAIN 
—by Air or Rail to Perpignan, thence by car to 
the good hotels on the Costa Brava from 14 
days 29 gns., also Balearic Islands, Maijorca- 
Ibiza by our Air/Coach/Steamer unique arrange 
ments, 

SWITZERLAND - AUSTRIA - GERMANY- 
LUXEMBOURG, Air/Car/River Steamer, Won 
derful holidays from only 24 gns., also 15 days 
inclusive holidays on ITALY’S Romantic Adriatic 
Coast and her lovely Islands of Sicily and 
Ischia from only 34 gns. THE HELLENIC 
VOYAGE, Venice-Athens (3 days), Crete, Corfu, 
Naples, Rome. Weekly departures. 69 gns. 
AIR/COACH Grand Tours of Italy and Spain. 
Write now for our Illustrated Booklets which 
describe the Holiday you need at the price you 
can afford to pay.—OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 
Cork Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


ADRIATIC RIVIERA 
Fine Sandy Beaches—Good Food 
The best value for your money 

ITALY (Riccione, Rimini, Cattolica): 2-week 
holidays by rait from 27 gns.; by air from 
41 gns. 

YUGOSLAVIA (Opatija, Lovran, Islands of 
Rab): 2-week holidays by rail from 27 gns.; 
by air from 49 gns. 

Grand Coach Tour of Italy (Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Venice), 35 gns. 

Grand Coach Tour of Yugoslavia (Llubljana, 
Banja, Sarajevo, Dubronovik, Split, 
Opatija), 54 gns. 

Send for FREE illustrated brochures to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept, S), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 

x 287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

WELSH MOUNTAIN FARM offers com. 

accom. to climbers and country lovers, Sea 7 

mis, Fishing, Hot baths Log fires. Excellent 

food. Fr. 74 gns, inc.—Box 670. 


HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 
DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 


Here are some typical 8-day holidays 
AUSTRIA ... om one ces 
SWITZERLAN cee coo 
ITALY a eee 


Write for your copy of “The 5 Delights” 


HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


11 CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.! 
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